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Now to Him that is-able to accomplish far beyond all 
that we ask or understand, through His power that is at 
work in us—to Him be glory in the Church and in Christ 
Jesus unto all generations, world without end, Amen. 


Lesson of the third Sunday in September. 
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Tale of Two Capitals 


The inside of the cup 


It is a hot summer afternoon in 
Washington, but there is a good breeze 
coming in the windows as I write. The 
radio is going in the front room— 
soothing waltzes—and Mary is sitting 
in a flowered voile dress embroidering 
a doily. Mary is quite black and her 
dress is very fresh and white, and she 
is a picture, cool and calm. She has 
set the two big tables for supper, which 
is her share of the evening’s work. She 
and her two sisters have also helped 
me to peel potatoes in the back yard. 
The beans have been strung and Miss 
Selew has seared the meat and it is 
now simmering away in a deep pan, 
covered with good brown gravy. Betty 
Walsh soon comes in from her classes 
at the Catholic University to finish up 
the job and serve. It is her turn, but 
she has been giving an examination, so 
everyone else has jumped into the 
breach. 


By DOROTHY DAY 
Condensed from the Commonweal* 


Dinner is served at Il Poverello 
House on Tenth St., in Washington, 
every night at 6:30, and swarms of the 
children of the neighborhood come in. 
There are three little girls living in the 
house and two big girls, both graduates 
of Francis Xavier University in New 
Orleans, now finishing up a year of 
graduate work at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. These, with the two older 
women, who teach at the University, 
make up the family. 

But everyone in the neighborhood 
considers the house a sort of head- 
quarters and comes for aid of one kind 
or another. The doors are open when 
the women get home from school and 
the work of hospitality goes on. 

The life of the group at Il Poverello 
House is dedicated to voluntary pov- 
erty. The principle is, “If we have less, 
everyone will have more.” So on this 
very immediate practical idea, many 


*386 Fourth Ave., New York City. July 14, 1939. 
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are helped to a more tolerable life. 

They certainly need help, the Ne- 
groes in Washington. Down the alley 
in back of this house—it is a two-story, 
box-like structure for which the rent is 
$75 a month—the tiny little houses 
with no running water, rent for $16 
a month. Quite literally they are hovels. 
Places that would rent for $8 a month 
in New York cost twice as much here. 
And places are hard to find. 

Washington is a beautiful city; the 
streets are tree-shaded and on the streets 
the houses are mostly not bad. But 
down the alleys live the great mass of 
poor, crowded in dirty, evil-smelling, 
little holes. 

Down at 1215 Seventh St., Llewellyn 
Scott manages his House of Hospitality 
which he calls the Blessed Martin 
House. The address is on Seventh St., 
but the entrance is down the alley. On 
the door hangs a crucifix. The stairs 
leading to the two floors above a barber 
shop are dark and rickety. On the walls 
are holy pictures and in the two sitting 
rooms upstairs are many more. There 
are beds everywhere, even in the front 
living room which is filled with books 
and some easy chairs. In this room a 
very old man sleeps. 


“I don’t like to put him in with the 


others; they get to talking and arguing 
and make him nervous,” Llewellyn 
said. “The other night two of them in 
the other sitting room were arguing 
about what they had been able to see 
out of their jail windows at Leaven- 
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worth and they were getting wild. I 
had to go in and shush them. I never 
have any trouble and nobody ever gets 
rough.” 

Llewellyn Scott is a colored man who 
works part-time for the government. 
Out of his salary he supports an aged 
mother and an invalid sister, pays their 
rent, which is partly covered by two 
roomers, and feeds them. He uses the 
rest of his meager resources to keep 
the Blessed Martin House going. Dur- 
ing the past year he has served 17,780 
meals and during the winter he put up 
about 45 men a night. 

The place is terribly dilapidated. 
Paper hangs from the walls, and in 
places the plaster has fallen off, expos- 
ing the laths. The floor slopes in every 
direction and you walk up and down 
a grade as you go from room to room. 
The rent is $26 a month. It is unheat- 
ed, and in winter they can afford only 
two gallons of oil a day for fuel. Down 
on the first floor, in what was original- 
ly a big storeroom, Mr. Scott has made 
a chapel, lined with corrugated card- 
board. There an altar is set up with a 
statue of the Sacred Heart. Today there 
were flowers in front of it, peonies and 
dahlias. Llewellyn and his guests spent 
25¢c which a woman had given them 
(they had been praying for her sick 
daughter)—money which they might 
have spent for food. There are plenty 
of chairs in the chapel and four prie- 
dieux. Here at 5:30 every night they 
gather for the rosary and the litany. 
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“The Board of Health came and 


made me take out some of the beds, 
Llewellyn said. “They wanted to know 
if I had a covered garbage can. I told 
them garbage cans were for rich folks. 
We have nothing to throw away. 
When we have nothing we don’t eat. 
But a Jewish baker down the street 
gives us bread.” 

John J. O’Brien, veteran, sat with us 
there as we talked. On the window sill 
a tiny black kitten washed itself with 
a bright pink tongue. John had just 
hiked down from Chester, Pa. 

John started a place here in Wash- 
ington recently but it only lasted two 
months. He started with too much 
rent, $45 a month, which he paid out 
of money he had saved from his small 
pension. He had visited the place in 
Pittsburgh and it was there he got the 
idea. Houses of Hospitality for men all 
over the country. Using all the unoc- 
cupied buildings. The men building 
up self-help groups, working together 
for mutual aid. 

His place didn’t last because John 
became terrified. Convents and mon- 
asteries started sending him their 
mendicants and he was not able to 
handle them all. He didn’t know how 
to feed them, how to live from day to 
day. He didn’t know that St. Joseph 
is supposed to handle those things for 
us. He had expected that. human 
agencies would step in and help once 
the thing got started, and when no one 
came to help he got discouraged. 
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Last month the house closed up and 
he passed on the furniture to Llewellyn. 
Now, however, he is determined to 
start again, this time with a smaller 
place and expecting nothing. “I'll do 
what I can myself, and I’m not going 
to stop. I’m going to keep after this.” 

It’s a strange fight for the weather- 
beaten veteran, clad in dungarees, used 
to the roads and the men who are 
tramping the roads. It’s a new kind of 
a fight, but something has to be done. 

All the Catholic Worker houses of 
hospitality aim to be poor. They are in 
the slums but somehow we never get 
down quite low enough. There are 
always a few rungs lower to go on the 
ladder of destitution. Besides, when we 
get through scrubbing and painting or 
whitewashing, there is a decent look 
about the houses which contrasts great- 
ly with other places in the neighbor- 
hood. Llewellyn Scott’s place in Wash- 
ington is poverty stricken and dilapi- 
dated beyond hope of repair. The 
house in Philadelphia has an outside 
toilet, a shanty in back, but, unlike 
other places in the neighborhood, at 
least it is not one to be shared with 
five other houses. 

In Harrisburg, there just isn’t any 
toilet. You go next door to the neigh- 
bors. And there was no running water 
until a week ago. Most of the houses 
on the block have no running water. 

Our place, the Blessed Martin Home, 
has two rooms, now scrubbed clean. 
There is electricity, tables and chairs, 
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magazines to read. There is paint and 
linoleum on the floor, the linoleum do- 
nated out of her salary by a colored 
cook who works all day and then comes 
over to help us in the evening. 

Due to lack of decent living facilities, 
no one is resident in the house perma- 
nently, but different families have been 
given the use of the place as a tempo- 
rary lodging—two white families with 
13 and seven children, respectively, and 
one colored family with seven children. 

How they got along in two rooms 
with no water and no toilet is hard to 
understand. But these families had 
been evicted in the quiet, orderly way 
that Harrisburg, capital of Pennsylva- 
nia, has of doing such things. A mov- 
ing van drives up to the door, the furni- 
ture is carted out and put in storage. 
The family is turned into the streets 
to roam around until some welfare 
agency or relief bureau takes up the 
case and resettles them. Then they pay 
for moving into their next place. In 
one case the children were rolled out 
of bed and left in their night things 
as the clothes and bedding were loaded 
on the van. Even the icebox with 
some food in it was taken. 


Our house sheltered Lucille, too.. 


Lucille was a colored girl, 23 years 
old. Dying in an empty house, she was 
found by Mary Frecon, our Harrisburg 
representative. Lucille grew up on the 
streets. She and her brothers and sis- 
ters just prowled around, living as best 
they could. For the last few months, 
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ravaged with syphilis and drink, 
Lucille had been cared for by an old 
colored man who lived in an abandon- 
ed shed down an alley. He gave her 
his cot—that and a chair were the only 
things he had—and he waited on her 
as best he could. But the flies were 
eating her alive, huge horse flies, and 
in her agony she crawled out and 
sought shade and relief in an abandon- 
ed house next to ours where another 
old colored man had taken refuge. The 
neighbors told Mary about it. She 
found her moaning and crying and try- 
ing to beat away the flies that fastened 
themselves on her open sores. 

The few women who carry on the 
Catholic Worker activities here brought 
her into their clean little rooms and 
there they tried to take care of her. 

Not a hospital in Harrisburg would 
have her and it was only after five days 
that Dr. Boland got an ambulance from 
Steelton (they could not get one at 
Harrisburg) and sent her to the House 
of the Good Shepherd at Philadelphia 
where they deposited her without a 
word and with no papers about her 
case. The House of the Good Shepherd 
is not a hospital, but it is for such girls 
as Lucille had been. So they took her 
in, nursed her, and there she died not 
many weeks later. 

Harrisburg is full of Lucilles and a 
few visits to the slums there can ex- 
plain why. 

After we visited the children and 
some of the neighbors at rorg Seventh 
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St. tonight, we went across the street 
to Mrs. Wright. She lives in a rickety 
two-story house, owned by the city and 
completely out of repair. Here in the 
only two habitable rooms, she, her sev- 
en children, her husband and another 
woman have refuge. They have three 
beds and they all sleep in one room. 

Mrs. Wright sat there with her 
youngest baby, six months old, on her 
lap. He is thin and moans constantly. 
He has had pneumonia and whooping 
cough, one house burned down around 
him and the other day the whole ceiling 
came down upon his crib. He has lived 
through these six months, but from the 
look of him he will not live much 
longer, poor baby. 

Mary Frecon and Jean Records tried 
to clean the place up for them. They 
went in with pails and mops and with 
cold water and plenty of soap they 
scrubbed and scoured. But it didn’t 
show. The hot, foul air caught at our 
throats as we went in, and half stran- 
gled us. 

Mary Frecon, married and with a 
family to look after, is not able to live 
in the House of Hospitality at Harris- 
burg, but she has certainly made her 
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home another CW unit. Right now 
she has a young woman with two small 
babies, one and three years old, living 
with her. She picked them up at one 
of the evictions she was covering. The 
girl’s husband had abandoned her and 
she had endured great hardships. There 
were nights before her second baby 
that she sat on doorsteps all night. 

The greatest difficulty in Harrisburg 
is to find a home to live in, even when 
a family is on relief and has money to 
pay rent. Housing seems to be the 
greatest immediate problem of the city. 
But thanks to Mary Frecon and the 
Harrisburg Housing Association which 
she has built up (it is an inter-racial 
group) there is now $1,800,000 avail- 
able for housing projects and half of it 
is going for the Negro. Not much, but 
something to start on. Mary is inter- 
ested in projects which will enable the 
residents to have land where they can 
raise their own food, but it will take 
a great fight to put that over. But she 
is a fighter, and we are hoping that 
her efforts will see to it that this new 
housing is for the truly poor and not 
just for middle-class salaried workers, 
as it usually is. 


ople who started wars didn’t make them sacred, who would be 


foolish enough to fight? But, no matter what rallying cries the orators give to 
the idiots who fight, no matter what noble purposes they assign to wars, there is 
but one reason for war. And that is money. All wars are in reality money 
squabbles. But so few people ever realize it. Their ears are too full of bugles 


and drums and fine words from stay-at-home orators. 
Rhett Butler in Gone With the Wind by Margaret Mitchell (Macmillan, 1936). 





Blessing for an Expectant Mother 
By W. J. RANDALL, C.M.S. 
Condensed from the Catholic Fireside* 


Among the many blessings in 
the ritual of the Church there is one 
of great beauty and peculiar impor- 
tance, that for a mother before the 
birth of her child. Like the blessing 
for the sick, this blessing of a mother 
is less known, and consequently less 
asked for, than it ought to be. 

A blessing given by the Church is a 
“sacramental”; it does not possess what 
is called by theologians an ex opere op- 
erato power, as a sacrament does; a 
sacrament necessarily and of its own in- 
trinsic power (that is what the above 
phrase means) conveys the grace it sig- 
nifies. 

But a sacramental is made by the 
Church and has the prayers of the 
Church behind it, as well as the devo- 
tion of the one who uses it. It may 
therefore be said to possess (in the 
phrase used by some theologians) a 
power which is ex opere operato Ec- 
clesiae—a special power arising from 
the prayers of God’s Church, and there- 
fore a power beyond that attaching to 


merely private prayers and individual. 


acts of devotion. 

Although there is no actual obliga- 
tion to receive it, the blessing for an 
expectant mother may be of such im- 
portance in a particular case that to 
neglect it would be imprudent. 


According to the precepts of the rit- 
ual, this blessing is to be given only 
when there is some element of danger. 
Such danger—speaking in general 
terms—should not normally be present. 
The fact of being an expectant mother 
should not of itself constitute a danger 
to mother or to child. It must be re- 
membered that motherhood is not a 
disease; the tendency to regard it in 
such a light is one of the pseudo-eugenic 
mistakes of today. Maternity is a nat- 
ural thing, not an abnormality for a 
wife. 

Nevertheless, under the conditions 
induced by what is called a “highly 
civilized” community, the condition of 
pregnancy and the bearing of a child 
is very often accompanied by disorders 
and consequent dangers. These are far 
less frequent—if not usually absent— 
in primitive communities or among 
those peoples whose lives are less ar- 
tificially complicated. 

Hence the interpretation of the ref- 
erence to danger can be very wide in 
the modern social community. It may 
also be noted that the term “danger” 
can mean either a slight or a serious 
danger; also that a danger may be 
either certain or only probable. But 
even if only probable, it comes within 
the canonical sense of the term, which 


*23 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4, England. July 14, 1939. 
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justifies the giving of the blessing. 

It is unfortunate that this particular 
blessing of the Church is often omitted 
simply because the priest does not 
know of the cases eligible to receive it. 
Obviously in a large parish it is not 
possible for the priest to know of every 
such case unless he is notified; and such 
notification is often neglected until 
some serious element of danger has 
arisen. Acting on the same principle 
as applies to the blessing for the sick, 
Catholics should let the priest know as 
soon as the blessing can rightly be re- 
ceived, not waiting until serious illness 
supervenes. 

In the Archdiocese of Westminster 
(I cannot say at the moment whether 
in any other diocese) this blessing may 
now be given to any expectant mother 
even where no danger or illness exists. 
The Sacred Congregation of Rites 
granted this permission February, 1928, 
on the application of Cardinal Bourne. 
The application petitioned that, in view 
of the false opinions of the day about 
Christian motherhood, it was opportune 
to encourage Catholic wives in the 
trials of marriage. In Westminster (and 
wherever such permission may exist) 
the blessing may be given to any ex- 
pectant mother. 

This blessing is not a “reserved” 
one; that is, it may be given by any 
priest holding diocesan faculties. In 
giving the blessing the priest wears a 
stole of the liturgical color of the day; 
that is, the color of the vestments 








used at Mass on that particular day. 
The following is the form of the 

blessing. As it is rather lengthy, I have 

given an abbreviated translation of the 

Latin form. 

Our help is in the name of the Lord, 
Who made heaven and earth. 

Save Thy handmaid, O Lord, 
who hopes in Thee, my God. 

Be to her, O Lord, a tower of strength, 
from the face of the enemy. 

Let not the enemy prevail against her, 
nor the son of inquity approach to 


harm her. 
Send her help, O Lord, from Thy sanctu- 


ont titel her from out of Sion. 
O Lord, hear my prayer 

and let my cry come unto Thee. 
The Lord be with you, 

and with thy spirit. 

(Then follows a short prayer asking 
God, Who has revealed to His servants 
the mystery of the Trinity, to grant to 
this mother defense from all adversi- 
ties.) 

Following this is a longer prayer: 
“O Lord God, Creator of all things, 
accept the sacrifice of a contrite heart 
and the fervent desire of Thy hand- 
maid (here her name is mentioned) 
who humbly beseeches Thee for the 
preservation of the offspring which 
Thou has granted to her to conceive; 
take care of her and guard her against 
all stratagem and injury from the dire- 
ful enemy; so that, by the assisting 
hand of Thy mercy, her offspring may 
come prosperously to the light of day, 
and may be preserved for holy regener- 
ation [this is a reference to Baptism] 
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that it may serve Thee in all things 
and merit everlasting life. 

“Through the same Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Thy Son, Who liveth and reign- 
eth with Thee, in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit, world without end. Amen.” 

(The priest then sprinkles the moth- 
er with holy water, and recites the 66th 
psalm, which commences: “May God 
be merciful to us and bless us; may He 
let the light of His countenance shine 
upon us and have mercy on us.”) 

Following the psalm the priest says: 


“Let us bless the Father and the 
Son, together with the Holy Spirit. 

Let us praise Him and exalt Him 
above all for ever. 

God has given His angels charge 
over thee, 

To keep thee in all thy ways. 

Lord, hear my prayer, 

and let my cry come unto Thee. 

The Lord be with you, 

and with thy spirit.” 


He then continues with the follow- 
ing prayer: 

“Visit, we beseech Thee, O Lord, 
this habitation, and drive all dangers 
far from it, and from this Thy hand- 
maid; let Thy holy angels dwell there- 
in, who may keep her and her off- 
spring in peace; and let Thy blessing 
be always upon her; save them, al- 
mighty God, and grant to them Thy 
perpetual light. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Thy Son, Who liveth and 
reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the 
Holy Spirit, world without end. 
Amen.” 

Finally, the priest makes the Sign of 
the Cross over the mother saying: 

“May the blessing of almighty God, 
of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, descend upon thee and 
upon thy offspring, and remain for 
ever. Amen.” 


Nature's Aviators 


When God made a flying machine out of the bird, he made a mighty good 
one. The little rascal is said to consume only about two ounces of fuel in the 
form of body fat on a 2,400-mile journey. Mechanics tell us that if our man-made 
airplanes could do as well, they would use up only a pint of gasoline in a 20-mile 
flight instead of the gallon which théy now require. 


The Ave Maria (24 June 39). 


He who steales hys turne confessynge 


Loses somethynge of its blessynge. 
Ancient adage quoted by Brynhild Locock in the Universe (5 May °39). 















“A little, for thy stomach’s sake” 


Drink this, neighbor, and tell me 
what you think of it.’ 

“And drop by drop, with the minute 
care of a lapidary counting pearls, the 
parish priest of Graveson poured me 
out two fingers of a green and gold, 
warm, sparkling, exquisite liqueur. It 
went down like a gleam of sunshine. 

“*That’s Father Gaucher’s Elixir, the 
joy and health of our Provence,’ the 
worthy man told me triumphantly; 
‘they make it at the convent of the 
Premonstratenses, within five miles of 
your mill. Doesn’t it beat any char- 
treuse ever made?’ ” 

When Alphonse Daudet wrote these 
lines in the old mill near Arles, the 
Carthusian monks had been back at La 
Grande Chartreuse and lived there in 
peace for a little over 50 years. Driven 
out of their monastery and secularized 
or banished during the French Revolu- 
tion in 1816, they were permitted again 
to occupy the buildings as tenants of 
the State, at a nominal rent. This 
meant abject poverty, unless some 
means of subsistence could be found 
to take the place of the broad acres lost 
in the revolution. 

This is the situation Daudet alludes 
to in that fanciful story L’Elixir du 
Pére Gaucher: 

“IT must tell you, Reverend Sirs, that 


Drops of Delight 


By J. F. CAIUS 
Condensed from the New Review* 


Aunt Bégon, in her lifetime, was as 
skilled in the herb-lore of our moun- 
tains as any old Corsican blackbird. 
Indeed, towards the end of her days, 
she had brewed a rare elixir by com- 
pounding five or six kinds of herbs 
which we used to go and gather, she 
and I, on the Alpilles. 

“That’s many a long year ago, but 
I fancy that with the help of St. Au- 
gustine and the leave of our Father Ab- 
bot, I might, if I put myself to it, 
rediscover the ingredients of that mys- 
terious elixir. 

“Then all we should have to do 
would be to bottle it, and to sell it at 
a good price. This would enable the 
community to make a little pile, as has 
been done by our brethren of La Trap- 
pe and La Grande.” 

For the brethren had succeeded, and 
succeeded beyond all expectation. From 
brandy and aromatic herbs culled at 
the season of the year upon the slopes 
of the valley, the monks of Chartreuse 
distilled the matchless liqueur of that 
name, famous for the perfection of its 
taste and the richness of its flavor. And 
while chartreuse, whether green or yel- 
low, would delight the palates of the 
rich, it would also warm the hearts of 
the poor; for the magnificent revenues 
derived from the profits of this manu- 


*30 Park St., Calcutta, India, and Duquesne College, Omaha, Neb. July, 1939. 
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facture were devoted by the monks to 
benevolence, especially in the neighbor- 
ing villages, which owe to this source 
their churches, schools, and hospitals, 
built and maintained at the expense of 
the monks. When these worthy men 
were again expelled from their ancient 
home by the government of the French 
republic under the laws for the sup- 
pression of religious houses, the entire 
rural population of the vicinity would 
have defended their benefactors against 
the power of the government, had not 
the Carthusians counseled patience and 
forbearance. It was touch-and-go with 
the officers and men of the Fourth 
Dragoons who, on April 29, 1903, had 
to evict the monks from their moun- 
tain fortress. 

After this second ejection from their 
home, the monks transferred the dis- 
tillery to Tarragona, in Spain, and the 
liqueur made there is sold under the 
name of Liqueur des Péres Chartreux. 
But however closely they reproduce the 
original, this and the numerous other 
brands of chartreuse in the market are 
only imitations. Nor will a silver label 
with a monk in ecstasy ever pass as a 
guarantee of the genuineness of the 
article. Only if the Carthusians return- 


ed to the limestone mountains of the’ 


Dauphiné could the true chartreuse be 
manufactured again. Stocks of the gen- 
uine liqueur diminish year after year, 
and bottles fetch a very high price; 
the name of the printer “Alier” is the 
only proof of authenticity. 
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On the other hand, Benedictine 
D.O.M. is the same now as it was in 
1510 when Dom Bernardo Vincelli dis- 
covered it. The liqueur was a simple 
cordial which the monks would take 
in modest quantities when very tired. 
It also enabled them to fight success- 
fully against the malarial diseases prev- 
alent in their neighborhood and to 
succor the sick peasants and fishermen 
whom they visited as part of their 
duty. When the revolution broke out, 
the Abbey of Fécamp was swept away, 
the monks were dispersed, and the 
monastery was ransacked and partially 
destroyed. Fortunately a quantity of 
manuscripts, books, and other papers 
were saved, and among them the pre- 
cious parchment which contained the 
recipe of Dom Vincelli’s famous elixir. 
Seventy years after the destruction of 
the abbey, in 1863, the relics passed 
into the hands of M. Alexandre Le 
Grand, who had some knowledge of 
chemistry; he set to work assiduously, 
and after long experiments succeeded 
in reconstituting the formula. Aided 
by a natural delicacy of taste, he finally 
achieved the perfection of elegance and 
bouquet which characterizes the Bene- 
dictine liqueur of today. The familiar 
initials, D.O.M., which are found on 
every bottle of Benedictine preserve the 
memory of its original maker; they 
stand for Deo Optimo Maximo (to 
God most good, most great). All the 
other brands of Benedictine (and there 
are many) are imitations. 
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It must be clearly understood that 
when used of liqueurs the word “imi- 
tation” has no depreciatory meaning; 
it implies neither fraud nor inferior 
quality. In fact, an imitation product 
may not only be excellent in every way 
but also in some respects superior to 
the original. The reason is that the 
so-called type cannot be defined accord- 
ing to set standards. The manufacture 
of liqueurs rests on the use of formulae 
or “recipes” which specify the nature 
and quantities of the materials to be 
employed; but no standard formula can 
be relied on to produce a liqueur of 
unvarying character, because of the 
variation in quality of the raw mate- 
rials and the technique of preparation. 
The characteristics of the finished prod- 
uct depend very largely on the manu- 
facturer’s skill, care, intelligence, and 
knowledge which no amount of direc- 
tion can replace. 

Liqueurs are usually made from rec- 
tified alcohol, refined cane sugar, and 
flavoring and aromatic substances ex- 
tracted from fruits, herbs, seeds, and 
roots. Any one may buy good spirit, 
good sugar, and good fruit, but the 
distiller shows his individuality in the 
harmonious blending of differently 
flavored fruits or herbs; this is why 
there are not two liqueurs exactly alike, 
although they may be made with simi- 
lar or even identical ingredients. 

Curagao, one of the oldest liqueurs, 
is chiefly made of spirit, sugar, and 
dried orange peel; but there are a great 
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many different varieties of curacao, be- 
cause there are many distillers who 
make this liqueur, and each has his 
own method. Some use more sugar 
than others, some consider a certain 
kind of orange better than another, and 
some choose brandy, whilst others use 
grain spirit; so that even in the case 
of this one liqueur there are many vari- 
eties, exhibiting notable differences of 
color, sweetness, alcoholic strength, and 
flavor. Nevertheless they are all true to 
type insofar as they all possess the 
mild bitter tasie so very characteristic 
of curacao. 

There are three distinct main meth- 
ods of manufacturing liqueurs: the dis- 
tillation process, the infusion process, 
and the essence process. The first, by 
which the liqueurs of the highest class 
are prepared, consists in macerating in 
spirit for a fixed period the selected 
aromatic and flavoring substances. The 
liquid is then Cistilled, and the aroma 
and flavor of the herbs, seeds, roots, 
barks, leaves, and fruits will be found 
in the distillate. The mixture of alco- 
hol, water, and flavoring matters which 
distills over is termed “alcoholate.” To 
this is added a solution of sugar or 
syrup, coloring matter in the shape of 
harmless vegetable extracts or burned 
sugar, and a further quantity of flavor- 
ing matter in the shape of essential oils 
or clear spirituous vegetable extracts. 

All liqueurs, whatever aromatic sub- 
tances they may be distilled from, are 
always colorless when they leave the 
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still; and custom has decreed that ani- 
seed and anisette, the alcoholates from 
the anise fruit, are to be sold as such 
without being colored. But the ma- 
jority of liqueurs are colored any shade 
the distiller thinks best to render them 
more attractive to the eye. However, 
adding the “eye appeal” is a risky busi- 
ness, unless it be done with knowledge 
of the properties of the color used. 

In the infusion process the aromatic 
substances are steeped in a solution of 
alcohol and sugar to which they im- 
part their flavoring and aromatic prin- 
ciples. The solution may be colored, 
and it is then strained to separate the 
marc, or solid residue. Liqueurs pre- 
pared by this method do not have the 
fine bouquet, flavor and taste found in 
the liqueurs obtained by the distillation 
process, though the infusions of red 
fruits are a remarkable exception. 
These form a group of very fine 
liqueurs when they are made according 
to the best methods of the art. Typical 
of the finest are cherry brandy, Guig- 
nolet (brandy from black cherries), 
cassis (brandy from black currants), 
and strawberry brandy. 

The third method of making liqueurs 
is that known as the essence process. 
Essential oils, either natural or syn- 
thetic, are added to the alcohol, which 
is then sweetened and colored. It is 
employed, as a rule, for cheap and in- 
ferior articles. 

The French, who excel in the prepa- 
ration of liqueurs, grade their products, 
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according to their sweetness and alco- 
holic strength, into crémes, huiles, or 
beaumes, which have a thick, oily con- 
sistency; and eaux, extraits, or élixirs, 
which, being less sweetened, are rela- 
tively limpid. Certain liqueurs, con- 
taining only a single flavoring ingredi- 
ent, or having a prevailing flavor of 
a particular substance, are named after 
that body; for instance, créme de 
menthe, créme de vanille, anisette, 
kiimmel, huile de roses. 

On account of their high sugar con- 
tent liqueurs are rarely consumed in 
any quantity and serve either as appe- 
tizers or as after-dinner relishes. 

Vermouth, another well-known appe- 
tizer, was first prepared in 1786 by 
the monk Antonio Benedetto Carpano. 
It is made from white wine, aromatic 
herbs, and sugar. It is delicately per- 
fumed and very clear. The flavor, 
which varies somewhat in the different 
makes, depends principally on the ju- 
dicious selection and blending of the 
various ingredients. The real, genuine 
typical vermouth di Torino is based 
upon muscatel wine, in the proportion 
of one part muscatel to three parts 
white wine, sweet or dry. The making 


- of vermouth involves many processes. 


The extracted juices of the aromatic 
herbs, the sugar, and other materials 
are put together into a vessel and grad- 
ually warmed to a temperature of about 
150° F., then cooled to about 40° or 
45° F. After filtering, the wine is 
casked for two or three years, when it 
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is filtered again and bottled for sale. 
The best French vermouth is made 
from the white wines of the Hérault 
district. The wine is fortified with 
spirit up to a strength of about 15% 
of alcohol, and is then stored in casks 
exposed to the sun’s rays for a year or 
two. Another portion of the wine is 
fortified up to a strength of about 50% 
of alcohol, and in this various aromatic 
materials are macerated in casks which 
are exposed to the sun in the same 
way as the bulk of the wine. The two 
liquids are then mixed in such propor- 
tions as to make the strength of the 
ultimate product about 17% of alcohol 
by volume. Wormwood is an impor- 
tant ingredient of vermouth. 

All parts of wormwood (Artemisia 
Absinthium) are intensely bitter, on 
which account the leaves have been 
used for flavoring drinks. The herb is 
cultivated to some extent for the manu- 
facture of absinthe, of which it forms 
one of the most important ingredients 
and which is named from it. The 
flowers and leaves of wormwood are 
steeped in alcohol with such other fla- 
voring substances as angelica root, dit- 
tany leaves, star-anise fruit, fennel, 
hyssop, and sweet flag. A colorless 
alcoholate is first prepared, and to this 
the green leaves of wormwood, hyssop, 
and mint are added. There are two 
varieties of absinthe, the French and 
the Swiss, the latter of which is of 
a higher alcoholic strength than the 
former. The best absinthe contains 
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70% to 80% of alcohol. Absinthe was 
first introduced as a remedy for fever 
in the Algerian army, in 1844; but on 
Jan. 15, 1915, its sale was forbidden 
in France during the Great War, and 
the drink is prohibited in the French 
service. 

Mint is of all herbs the most exten- 
sively used by distillers in the making 
of liqueurs justly popular for their 
digestive properties. Whether it be 
called peppermint or créme de menthe, 
left white or colored green, made with 
brandy or gin, the beneficial action of 
such liqueurs is due to the mint. Un- 
happily for the consumer, there are 
many inferior kinds on the market: 
they are decocted from cheap spirit, 
sugar, a mineral acid, artificial oil of 
peppermint, and essences. 

Ktimmel is produced from grain al- 
cohol, bruised carraway seeds, cumin, 
and other flavoring bodies. There are 
about 50 brands included under the 
generic name of allasch. Anise seeds 
are used in the manufacture of anisette. 
Cherries, blackberries, and black cur- 
rants give excellent results; cherry 
brandy, cherry whisky, kirsch, maras- 
chino, cassis. Stone fruits, such as apri- 
cots, peaches, cherries, and sloes make 
very good liqueurs; noyau or créme de 
noyau is made from grape alcohol or 
brandy, sweetened with pure cane 
sugar and flavored with crushed peach 
stone kernels; pink and white varieties: 
are produced, and for both Martinique 
has long been famous. Many of these: 
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liqueurs enter into the preparation of 
“entremets” or sweets, such as, crépes- 
suzette, Christmas pudding, and fruit 
salad much esteemed by teetotallers and 
buveurs d'eau. 


It is not possible to mention more 
than a few of the many creations of 
man in the field of liqueur manufac- 
ture; for there is perhaps no other field 
so very vast wherein man may exercise 
his ingenuity. He is at liberty to give 
his liqueurs practically any shade or 
color he thinks best to attract attention, 
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rouse curiosity, and charm the eye; he 
has also at his command all the fruits 
of the earth from which to extract an 
almost unlimited variety of aromas and 
flavors, wherewith to please the most 
fastidious taste and flatter the most 
jaded palate. 

As beverages, liqueurs stand apart 
and form a class by themselves. They 
are neither indispensable — drops of 
life; nor universally indulged in—drops 
of fire; they are merely a matter of 
luxury—drops of delight. 
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The Small Surprise 


Cardinal Wiseman had a tender love for children. While many adult Eng- 
lishmen thought this learned prelate was constrained and reserved, children 
could pierce his constraint and reserve without difficulty. They would take him 
into their confidence, tell him their secrets, and climb onto his shoulders with 
boisterous attentions. On his side, he would improvise verses that set them 
shrieking with laughter or filled their souls with a sweet love for Christ. He 
even wrote little plays for his young friends and would train them in their parts. 

On one occasion great preparations were made for his reception at Hertford. 
A church was to be dedicated. When the train arrived at the station, the local 
reception committee entered the Cardinal’s coach with awesome dignity and 
solemnity. His Eminence did not budge from his seat, but greeted them with 
a mysterious smile. , 

“Please send me Father Vaughan.” Father Vaughan, who years later became 
a famous cardinal, hurried to His Eminence. “I have something to give you,” 
the distinguished prelate said. He raised his cloak and out sprang Father 
Vaughan’s little brother, Bernard, who had been brought along as a “small 
surprise.” The cardinal did not know that little Bernard would one day become 
a Jesuit priest and a renowned preacher. 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart (August ’39). 








Mother Church of the World 


Ancient before Columbus came 


When on May 18 His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, took possession of St. 
John Lateran, his cathedral church, and 
from a balcony solemnly imparted his 
blessing to the city and the world, he 
but re-enacted a ceremony which had 
already taken place there many times 
in the age-long centuries that this 
church has held its place in the sun 
as “The Mother and Head of the 
Churches of the City and the World.” 
The Pope takes his title as Bishop of 
Rome from this church, and it takes 
precedence over all others throughout 
the world. 

This time-honored basilica is, in real- 
ity, a link binding the busy present-day 
world to that of the Rome of Nero, 
for originally the site on which it was 
erected contained one of the buildings 
of the Laterani family. Nero at one 
time confiscated all their property be- 
cause of alleged treason, but it was later 
restored to the original owners and 
finally became the property of Con- 
stantine through his wife. 

When this famous Emperor em- 
braced Christianity in the early part of 
the 4th century, he donated the palace 
to the Pope for his official residence 
and it retained this status for over 
1,000 years. Adjoining this palace, 
Constantine erected the first of his 


By THOMAS F. McCANN 
Condensed from the Lamp* 


many Roman churches, helping dig the 
foundation, so tradition tells us, with 
his own hands. This basilica was dedi- 
cated to Christ the Saviour, but years 
later when Pope Leo the Great re- 
stored it, the name was changed to 
St. John in honor of the adjoining 
Benedictine monastery, the members of 
which community were in charge of 
services in the basilica from the 6th to 
the gth centuries. 

Fires have consumed it at different 
times; an earthquake once destroyed it; 
the passage of time and the work of 
the elements have joined hands to 
wreck it; but always it has been rebuilt, 
arising grander and more impressive 
from the very ashes of its former self. 
Loving hands have delighted to work 
to rebuild it; talented artists have joy- 
fully painted and carved their master- 
pieces in it, and Popes, aided by ma- 
terial assistance from faithful patrons, 
have spent vast sums to improve and 
adorn it. No wonder it was known 
as “The Golden Church,” this impos- 
ing structure that was venerable and 
hoary with age when Columbus first 
sailed for America. 

In the year 455 the Vandals, led by 
Genseric, stripped St. John Lateran 
bare of its precious treasures, the mere 
mention of which reads like some fairy 


*T he Graymoor Press, 102 Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. July, 1939. 
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tale. Sparing nothing, these ruthless 
barbarians seized and took with them 
the Ark of the Covenant, the Tables 
of the Law, the golden candlesticks and 
vestments of Aaron. Carthage became 
the proud possessor of these treasures 
for some 75 years; the fortunes of war 
then sent them to Constantinople. Jus- 
tinian later decided to send them to 
the Holy Land where they might 
adorn the Church of the Holy Sepul- 
cher but after being loaded on a ship 
they were lost at sea. 

But St. John Lateran is still the pos- 
sessor of many other priceless treasures. 
Under the main altar is still preserved 
the wooden altar venerated as the one 
St. Peter used in celebrating Mass at 
the home of St. Prudentia, which was 
carefully saved through the early Chris- 
tian persecutions. This altar contains 
no relics because it is regarded as itself 
a relic. Then there is the baldacchino, 
or canopy, over the high altar which 
dates from the 14th century. This 
beautiful altar contains two very price- 
less relics, the heads of two apostles, 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

This basilica also contains precious 
mementos of the golden days of an- 
cient Rome: four columns of gilded 
bronze which, we are told, once formed 
part of the Temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, made by Augustus out of the 
beams of the fleet of Antony and Cleo- 
patra. These now stand in the Chapel 
of the Blessed Sacrament where there 
is preserved what is venerated as the 
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very table at which Christ and His 
followers sat on the occasion of the 
Last Supper. 

In the sacristy can still be seen leaden 
water pipes from the ancient palace of 
the Laterani family, stamped with their 
names; also the two massive statues 
of Peter and Paul. The beautiful 13th 
century cloister still stands, a fitting 
reminder of the ancient monastery 
which formerly stood adjacent thereto. 
There are also eight gigantic porphyry 
columns, a gift, so legend says, of Con- 
stantine, who was cured of leprosy 
when the purifying waters of baptism 
were poured upon him. 

The octagonal baptistry contained a 
circular building housing the pool 
which in the course of time became 
the pattern of all these buildings 
throughout Italy. Here, too, is located 
one of its great treasures, the large vase 
of green basalt which now serves as 
the font. Tradition says Constantine 
was baptized in it, although there is 
a difference of opinion as to this. 

Of the ancient Lateran Palace there 
still remain two wonderful treasures. 
One is the Scala Sancta, or Holy Stairs, 
the beautiful marble stairway brought 
from the residence of Pilate, and ven- 
erated as the very steps upon which 
the Man of Sorrows walked as He was 
taken to and from the judgment seat 
of Pilate. Reverent pilgrims through- 
out the centuries have prayerfully 
ascended these stairs on bended knees. 
The second is the Chapel of the Sancta 
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Sanctorum, reserved for the Pope. Here 
is preserved the sacred picture “made 
without hands.” This painting of the 
Saviour is venerated as the one which 
was filled in by invisible hands after 
St. Luke, the artist, had drawn the 
outline. This famous cedar-wood paint- 
ing is annually exposed to public view 
on the feast of the Blessed Virgin’s 
Assumption, Aug. 15. 

In 1300, from a window beneath 
the portico of this basilica, Pope Boni- 
face VIII proclaimed the year of jubi- 
lee. And five short years later Pope 
Clement V moved his entire court to 
Avignon, France, thereby ending the 
long residence of the Popes in the 
Lateran Palace. 

In the following years, while the 
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Papacy remained in France, the city 
of Rome became deserted and the 
churches, including the Lateran Basili- 
ca and Palace, fell into decay, and, we 
are told, grass covered the steps of St. 
Peters and shepherds from near-by 
hills watched their flocks graze on what 
is now the square. 

When the Pope returned with his 
court from the Avignon exile around 
the year 1377, he changed the Papal 
residence to the Vztican because of its 
healthier location, and it remained the 
official residence from that date on- 
ward. The Basilica of St. John Lateran, 
however, still remains the Cathedral 
of Rome, taking precedence over all 
Catholic churches throughout the 
world. 
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Modern Don Quixotes 


All this (Ku Klux Klan activity) reminds us of standing last April before 
St. Stephen’s Church in Vienna, Austria. That is the church the Nazi hoodlums 
stoned. The church has stood there for centuries. It looked down on the Roman 
legions, camping in the mud before it. It saw the Turks come to the gates of 
the city. It saw Napoleon’s conquering legions march by with the eagles of 
France and the Emperor held aloft. It saw other armies and other great men 
of their time come and pass on into eternity. The church remains. The 
Nazis storm about it, throwing a few stones, shrieking a few phrases of defiance. 
When they are gone the church will be there. When Adolf Hitler is dust and 
his name is one of many in history’s pages, the church will be there. And so 
it goes. “The moving finger writes, and having writ, moves on.” 

Ralph McGill in the Atlanta Constitution quoted in the Ave Maria (3 June ’39). 


* 


Our wisdom, whether expressed in private or in public, belongs to the world, 


but our folly belongs to those we love. 
G. K. Chesterton. 





Fingerprinting for Catholics 
By WALTER L. McNULTY 
Condensed from the Providence Visitor* 


Every Catholic wants a Catholic 
burial but in his thoughtlessness he 
often fails to carry the necessary evi- 
dence that he is a Catholic. True, he 
may wear a medal, carry a rosary or 
perhaps an identification card which 
reads, “In case of an accident, notify 
a priest,” but these are only transient 
means of identification. He may forget 
to wear the medal, or carry his rosary 
or identification card, but he must lose 
all his fingers before he can lose his 
fingerprints. | 
The recent hurricane taught us, of 
the Wakefield, R. I., police, the grave 
lesson that relatives and friends cannot 
be depended upon for positive identifi- 
cation. In one instance, two bodies 
averaging the same weight, height and 
general appearance were lost in the 
same section. The two families iden- 
tified the first body found as their own 
particular relative and the wedding 
rings, with identical initials, only added 
to the confusion. Finally, prints were 
made and positive identification fol- 
lowed. There was also the case of.a 
young man who identified 15 bodies 
as his sister. No! Relatives and friends 


Don’t die unknown 


cannot be depended upon for positive 
identification. 

Being fingerprinted means that ten 
minutes spent with your local police 
department will assure you of a positive 
means of identification; it means that 
you as a Catholic will not be buried 
in a potter’s field and listed as “un- 
known.” It means that the rolled im- 
pressions of your fingers will be filed 
not only with your local department 
but with the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation in Washington, D. C. The 
information on the fingerprint card is 
of value to the police as a means of 
identification only, for the civil prints 
are never searched against the criminal 
file. The card does not list a person’s 
creed but the Catholic should insert it. 

A criminal never dies unknown or 
unclaimed but many a citizen travels 
from one state to another without being 
halted for a passport or asked to prove 
his citizenship. Often such a one, if 
disaster overtakes him, dies unknown 
and is casually buried in a_ potter's 
field. As a Catholic you should be 
among the first citizens to be finger- 
printed. 


*25 Fenner St., Providence, R. I. June 29, 1939. 


It is not a mere verbal coincidence that original thinkers believe in original 
sin, for really original thinkers like to think about origins. 
G. K. Chesterton quoted by R. A. L. Smith in the’ Month (June 39). 
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Industry Incorporated 


Read also the article that follows this 


Work, which was decreed by God 
to ennoble man, has in our modern 
industrial economy degraded him. The 
most important instrument of our mod- 
ern industrial economy is the corpora- 
tion. 

The modern corporation is the prod- 
uct of the policies that flowed out of 
individualism and the demands for 
mass production. A greater amount of 
wealth than any one or a small group 
of individuals could supply was neces- 
sary to manufacture and quickly trans- 
port goods to rapidly enlarging mar- 
kets. So the wealth of thousands of 
individuals was made available for this 
enterprise by the creation of the indus- 
trial corporation. By the authority of 
the sovereign state, the corporation be- 
came a “person.” Among other privi- 
leges, it has a right to sue and be sued, 
it enjoys perpetuity and a limited lia- 
bility. Its great advantage is that it 
can easily accumulate capital, and its 
stockholders are not personally liable 
for the debts of their firm: usually they 
can lose no more than they invested. 

This corporate kind of business dom- 
inates our modern world and, accepting 
its obvious value to business enterprise, 
it must also accept the responsibility 
for the effects it produces in the life 
of the American worker. About two- 


By JOHN P. MONAGHAN 
Condensed from the pamphlet* 


thirds of the field of business activity 
is under the control of corporations. 
About 90% of mining, manufacturing, 
transportation and communication and 
public utilities is corporation-owned 
and directed. But even out of all pro- 
portion to this wealth, the corporations 
influence the political and social life 
of the people, for these industries in 
which corporations control about 90% 
of the field are the key industries of 
the nation. Individual producers, like 
the farmers and the retail merchants, 
must buy and sell according to their 
terms. The millions in their service, 
and the millions who consume their 
products, are affected by the slightest 
change in their policy. Corporate busi- 
ness has become an economic state 
alongside the political state with which 
it negotiates on terms of equality and 
sometimes with condescension. 

The power of these giant corpora- 
tions is increasing rapidly. Like an un- 
controlled cell in the human body, this 
organism, good in itself, threatens to 
become cancerous to the national body. 
Its size challenges the power of the 
sovereign state and its influence reaches 
into every legislative assembly geo- 
graphically associated with it. When 
the textile industry moved South, 
where taxes were low and wages almost 


* National Council of Catholic Men, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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as low, all New England suffered most 
seriously. A utility magnate boasted of 
“owning” the assembly of one of the 
largest states in the Union. The most 
generous contributors to political cam- 
paigns, often contributing to both sides 
to show their impartiality, are the 
directors of these great corporations. 
The public utility industry has a par- 
ticularly bad reputation in this respect. 
Is it merely political apathy, or is it 
by interested indolence, that we still 
have 23 states without minimum wage 
legislation; 30 states without a legal 
limit of eight hours of labor, even for 
women, and 26 states with a legal 
weekly limit in excess of 48 hours (in- 
cluding eight states with none at all)? 

The great corporations have been the 
most effective opponents of collective 
bargaining. Even the Federal Govern- 
ment’s strength behind the NRA and 
the Wagner Act has not been strong 
enough to meet the opposition of par- 
ticularly powerful corporations. War- 
time equipment of some of the great 
plants to battle against labor is effec- 
tive, and nationally scandalous. Capi- 
tal’s tear gas, riot guns, spies, hired 
racketeers, these are clenched fists that 
America needs to fear. “The Mohawk 
Valley Formula” is as insidious to 
American independence as the Com- 
munist Manifesto. 

The great corporations are not incor- 
porated into the national life. Every 
organ of the human body is controlled 
and regulated by the common good; 
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the life of the lungs and the heart is a 
part of the common body’s life. When 
they cease to respond to the body’s com- 
mon need they become dangerous, 
with the implication of death. In mod- 
ern economic life corporations are 
probably necessary and their necessity 
is to be gauged by their value not to 
themselves but to the community; but 
they have the seeds of evil in them 
as long as they operate by the present 
separation of ownership and control. 

Of the various legal devices em- 
ployed to gain control of the corpora- 
tion, perhaps the best known is the 
holding company. Through this and 
other legal devices 22% of the 200 
largest corporations were controlled in 
1931. Unfortunately for us, the state 
legislatures and the courts have estab- 
lished a legal basis for corporate irre- 
sponsibility. States compete to give 
corporation charters so that they may 
gain the incorporation fees and corpora- 
tion taxes. The courts of these states 
have very consistently favored the di- 
rectors of the corporations against the 
stockholders, so that, totaling the result 
of the legal battles between directors 
and stockholders, we have now “a 
sharp increase in the power of boards 
of directors and a more thorough dis- 
franchisement of the stockholders.” 
Like the laborers, the stockholders take 
what they get and say nothing, lest 
they should get less. 

Pius XI did not say all he might 
have said when he wrote: “The regu 
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lations legally enacted for corporations, 
with their divided responsibility and 
limited liability, have given occasion 
to abominable abuses. Their greatly 
weakened accountability makes little 
impression, as is evident, upon the 
conscience. The worst injustices and 
frauds take place beneath the obscurity 
of the common name of a corporative 
firm. Boards of directors proceed in 
their unconscionable methods even to 
the violation of their trust in regard 
to those whose savings they admin- 
ister.” 

What can be done with this great 
stomach that seems to be swallowing 
the national body? There are two ob- 
vious solutions: reform it surgically, or 
slowly. Communism, Fascism, and 
Naziism are surgical. Democracy is 
slow. If we wish to retain the good 
of the corporations then they must sub- 
mit their unhealthy growth to the dis- 
cipline of laws that will regulate them 
to the good of all the people. Corpora- 
tions now live on the national body, 
they must be incorporated into it. 
They have a place in our modern 
economy; they must, like lung or heart 
or any organ, keep their place, which 
is to function profitably to the good 
of the laborer, the consumer, and the 
investor. In that subsidiary place they 
are less wealthy, but healthier and hap- 
pier. 

How is this desirable end to be 
attained in a democracy? Let us not 
underestimate the difficulty. The domi- 


nant financial power is an oligarchy 
that possesses illimitable power. Pope 
Pius XI describes that power accurately 
and emphatically when he says, “It is 
patent that in our days not alone is 
wealth accumulated, but immense 
power and despotic domination is con- 
centrated in the hands of a few, and 
that those few are frequently not the 
owners, but only the trustees and direc- 
tors of invested funds, who administer 
them at their good pleasure. 

“This power becomes particularly ir- 
resistible when exercised by those who, 
because they hold and control money, 
are able also to govern credit and deter- 
mine its allotment, for that reason 
supplying, so to speak, the life-blood 
to the entire economic body, and 
grasping, as it were, in their hands the 
very soul of production, so that no one 
dare breathe against their will. Free 
competition is dead; economic dictator- 
ship has taken its place. 

“Unbridled ambition for domination 
has succeeded the desire for gain; the 
whole economic life has become hard, 
cruel, and relentless in a ghastly meas- 
ure. The State has become a slave, 
bound over to the service of human 
passion and greed.” Pius XI is not 
content merely to diagnose the path- 
ology of corporations, he presents to 
us a plan: corporations must be bal- 
anced by co-operations. Organizations 
such as labor unions, consumers’ 
leagues, taxpayers’ associations, and 
property-owners’ leagues should be en- 
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couraged to function constructively and 
serve as active agents associated with 
the government in the regulation of 
abuses. The ideal State itself would be 
a democratic co-operative. In it indus- 
try would be largely autonomous, gov- 
erned by capitalists and labor, by 
representatives of the consumer, by the 
related industries, and finally by gov- 
ernment. Clearly, no basic reform such 
as this can be brought about without 
the collaboration of the State. 

But good institutions alone are not 
sufficient; it is men that must make 
the institutions work. The institutions 
will not be created, nor will man be 
able to use these institutions, unless 
he be renovated from within. Institu- 
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tions are the sum total of men. And 
only Christian men can reconstruct a 
Christian social order. Therefore, be- 
fore a man can hope to contribute 
constructively to the establishment of 
a Christian society, he must be first 
of all a Christian both in theory and 
practice. 

In this age of petty revolutions there 
is no more revolutionary idea than to 
propose to men as their first law that 
they must love one another. Perhaps 
more revolutionary would be to live 
that law. Only through such an incor- 
poration can industry be renewed and 
our hate-scarred social body become 
a living, lovely thing, the very body 
on earth of Christ Himself. 


The Tactics of Labor in Mexico 


By WALTER M. LANGFORD 


See the preceding article, too 


Condensed from Central-Blatt and Social Justice* 


In July of 1934 a dispute between the 
longshoremen and employers in San 
Francisco precipitated a general strike. 
After a few tense days it collapsed, and 
not least among the causes for its fail- 
ure was the strikers’ publicly expressed 
unconcern over the plight of the disin- 
terested inhabitants of the city. The 
notorious Harry Bridges, the moving 
spirit of the strike, when asked what 


he would do about the suffering of 
innocent people, was reported as hav- 
ing answered in words like these, “We 
will take care of our people; to hell 
with the rest of them!” 

It is our fond belief that here in the 
U. S. the force of public opinion will 
always be so powerful as to make itself 
heard and heeded in any case such 
as the above. In Mexico, however, 
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labor has for several years consistently 
maintained this attitude of arrogance, 
and has even gone further. Labor in 
Mexico has been practically a branch 
of the radical governments which, 
though representing a tiny minority of 
the people, have been able to perpetuate 
themselves through armed force. 

As recent Mexican administrations 
have become successively more radical 
and in many ways Communistic, labor 
has followed suit. In fact, since about 
1933 it has moved to the left far more 
rapidly than the Government and has 
forced the latter to chart a dizzy course 
in the same direction. 

There occurred recently an event 
admirably illustrative of the tactics of 
Mexican labor, as well as its contempt 
for law, order and public opinion. In 
Monterey, chief industrial city of the 
nation, the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers (CTM) decided to close a 
certain factory without first announcing 
the strike in the way prescribed by 
the labor law of the country. This 
CTM, lorded over by Vincente Lom- 
bardo Toledano, is easily the most 
potent group of workers in Mexico. 
The CTM representatives proceeded, 
therefore, to nail to the doors of the 
plant the red and black flags which 
denote that a strike is in progress. The 
owner of the factory, a Sefior Domin- 
guez, tried to put a stop to this illegal 
act and was met by a volley of shots 
from the gun of a certain Contreras, 
one of the CTM delegates. Dominguez 
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was not injured, but subsequently Con- 
treras was apprehended and charged 
with attempted homicide. Now comes 
the edifying part of the story. The 
CTM threatened a general strike if 
Contreras were not immediately re- 
leased. The judge offered to grant him 
freedom under bail, but the CTM de- 
manded absolute freedom. When this 
was denied, it ordered all its workers 
out on strike, completely paralyzing 
everything, even public services. After 
six hours of this the judge capitulated, 
Contreras was freed, and work was 
resumed. With the CTM thus employ- 
ing the strike as a weapon for any 
purpose, even that of shielding its own 
criminals, the law obviously means 
nothing, and anarchy is but a step 
away. 

Unfortunately, the incident cited is 
not an isolated case. Similar ones have 
occurred in the past and are still taking 
place. The electric strike in Mexico 
City in the summer of 1936 was a 
notable example, comparable to the San 
Francisco episode, of labor’s indiffer- 
ence to the suffering its strikes may 
cause the public or even the families 
of the workers themselves. But Presi- 
dent Cardenas, who was then aiding 
labor more than at present, conven- 
iently hid himself in a remote part of 
the country and refused to participate 
in negotiations aimed at a settlement 
of the dispute. And in the end labor 
won, as it almost invariably does in 
Mexico. 
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In 1938, Toledano, smarting under 
numerous attacks upon him by the in- 
dependent press of the capital, launched 
a vicious, though largely futile, cam- 
paign of imprecation, boycott and 
demonstration against the newspapers. 
No doubt he secretly hoped the demon- 
strations would get out of hand and 
wind up with the workers wrecking 
the plants, something which did occur 
in at least one instance. 

Another campaign of Toledano’s, 
which bore mor fruit than that against 
the press, was one which saw him force 
the so-called congress into passing a 
bill granting to all federal employees 
the right to join a labor union and 
the right to strike against the govern- 
ment. The congress offered stubborn 
resistance for a great while before 
finally yielding. The real significance 
of this labor victory is that Toledano, 
once he has forced the state employees 
into his ranks, will be in a position to 
disrupt the government and precipitate 
chaos by forcing a walkout of all these 
workers. 

True, labor has in many cases suc- 
ceeded in improving working condi- 
tions. But the violent means frequently 
employed have led to worse situations, 
of a different sort. A breach has been 
created between labor and capital that 
will be most difficult to bridge in the 
near future, since so much bitterness 
has been engendered on both sides. 
Also, and much more alarming, labor 
has lost all sense of proportion and bal- 
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ance. Having tasted blood, it finds it- 
self with an insatiable thirst for more. 
It insists upon utterly absurd claims, as 
in the oil strike of 1936 when among 
other demands was included one of an 
annual all-expenses-paid vacation for 
the worker and his family to any part 
of the world! 

Worse yet, labor has not contented 
itself with the fight for better working 
conditions and increased wages. Its 
tentacles now extend into every phase 
of national activity. It forces congress 
to pass its bills, strives to dominate 
the press, intimidates the courts of jus- 
tice. In the reorganization last spring 
of the official (and to all practical in- 
tents the only) political party, Toledano 
strong-armed his candidate, Luis I. 
Rodriguez, into the presidency of the 
body, and then forced the new party 
to demand militantly that the hated 
socialistic educational system be uni- 
versally applied. Each of the few faint 
indications on the part of Cdrdenas 
that he is willing to ease up on the 
anti-religious laws has invariably met 
with intense antagonism on the part 
of labor. A labor army of over 10,000 
men has been formed, equipped, and 
trained. Anyone or anything daring to 
oppose labor is automatically labeled 
Fascist, reactionary, imperialistic, etc. 

The control exercised by labor over 
the workers is practically absolute. To 
get almost any job at all, the worker 
must belong to one of the unions. The 
power wielded over employers is almost 
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as great. The legality of every strike 
must be decided by a federal board. 
Records show that the board casts a 
mantle of legality in over 95% of all 
the countless strikes that are declared. 
Once the strike is thus legalized, the 
law decrees that the employer must 
pay his workers full wages, as well as 
all expenses of the strike, for whatever 
period of time the strike may endure. 

Labor really rules Mexico at the 
present moment. Caérdenas is still the 
No. 1 man of the country, especially 
with the rural regions, but Toledano 
and his CTM exercise an abnormal 
and dangerous influence, frequently for 
evil, upon the administration. Carde- 
nas has from the beginning been a 
labor president, and labor has been his 
strongest support, but in the last year 
or so labor has gotten somewhat out 
of hand, driving Cardenas further to 
the left than he sometimes would care 
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to go. It may be that the president and 
the labor leader have reached the part- 
ing of the ways. Many observers think 
so. If a struggle between these two 
develops and Toledano triumphs, the 
work of destruction of the soviet- 
minded radicals will be complete and 
unfortunate Mexico will plumb the 
absolute depths of national shame and 
despair. 

In the meantime, labor, by its greed 
and ruthless methods, has alienated the 
bulk of the populace outside its own 
ranks, in which are numbered at the 
most probably not more than 1,500,000 
of the nation’s 17,000,000 inhabitants. 
The labor cause as it is now being 
waged is a cause without popular sup- 
port. As far as the people are con- 
cerned, labor in Mexico has committed 
suicide. The irony and the pathos of 
it all is that labor is supreme, and 
the people are powerless. 





4 
The Middle Way 


It is part of the technique of the world revolution to pretend that the 
Christian Churches are the allies of finance-capitalism and as such oppressors 
of the poor and the enemies of human dignity. If we are not good Socialists, 
we are told, we must be evil-minded and acquisitive capitalists. The truth is, 
of course, that a good Christian, well grounded in Christian social doctrine, can 
be neither the one nor the other, any more than he can set up a god of his own 
called liberty, equality or peace, and worship it to the exclusion of man’s first 


consideration, which is to serve God. 
From The Future of Freedom by Douglas Jerrold (Sheed & Ward). 








Catechetics in Practice 


By ROBERT LONG 
Condensed from Vox Regis* 


At Camp Jogues, the Albany 
summer camp for seminarians, is found 
an actually successful catechetical 
school. The school, begun by Bishop 
Edmund F. Gibbons, is run in con- 
junction with the camp. The teaching 
personnel is entirely seminarian. Father 
Lawrence Kelly, secretary to the Bishop, 
has done most of the preliminary work 
for the school, and but for him it 
would not be in such a flourishing con- 
dition. Father Harold Hinds of Cath- 
olic Central in Troy is the director. 
Established three years ago with an 
initial registration o. about 55 Catholic 
children, the 1938 session saw over 200 
boys and girls attend class daily. To 
these 200 God-seeking children, Camp 
Jogues has become synonymous with 
summertime. To almost 200 parents it 
has provided a summer haven for Silas 
and Hiram, Jr., and Mirandy. Adiron- 
dack vacationers, too, take advantage 
of the opportunity of continuing the 
Catholic education of their children. 
Paradoxical as it might seem, the 
children are happy to come to school. 
Happy, too, are the seminarians to see 
200 boys and girls pile out of busses 
and cars like frisky puppies from a 
Walt Disney doghouse. There is no 
question of the high regard that the 
Catholic children have for the school. 


Knowledge is the base of tolerance 


Typical of the feelings of the Protes- 
tants (who comprise almost one-third 
of the school) was the remark of a cute 
little curly-haired heretic to her min- 
ister, “I’m sorry, but I’m not going 
to the church picnic this year. I’m go- 
ing to school.” 

In such a heterogeneous group we 
could expect some of the children to 
have a few ulterior motives in coming 
to school. For some, it’s the cookies 
and chocolate milk passed around at 
10:30. For others, it’s the baseball 
game they can play at 10:10. And for 
still two other little Protestant girls of 
12, I know that their chief reason for 
coming is that their mutual Catholic 
boy friend rides to and fro on the bus 
daily. Although they are not in the 
young Adonis’ class, still they carry 
their partnership right into the bus and 
save a seat for him between them; in 
other words, they’ve got him coming 
and going. 

There are other reasons, too, why 
children come to the school. But what 
does it matter why they come? It mat- 
ters only that they do come, listen to 
Catholic doctrine, imbibe the Catholic 
spirit, and get acquainted with Catholic 
seminarians, priests, and even a bishop. 
To these children a new life has been 
opened up. Catholic practice and doc- 
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trine have taken the place of bigotry 
and ignorance. Catholic methods and 
charity are rightly understood. Cath- 
olics, in general, are well pleased that 
the catechetical camp has changed a 
once bigoted section into a Catholic 
educational center. 

Many Protestants have become dis- 
tinctly favorable, while many of their 
children are full-fledged recruiting sta- 
tions for new members. One Protes- 
tant gentleman donated his services as 
chauffeur along with his station wagon 
to bring 12 to 15 boys and girls back 
and forth each day. His own five chil- 
dren attended classes daily. Members 
of the Baptist church, and excellent 
friends of the Catholic pastor, this fam- 
ily was attending Sunday services as 
usual, when their minister began a 
harangue against the well-liked Cath- 
olic pastor. The end of his “sermon” 
never reached the ears of this family. 
Pa said, “C’mon,” and the family 
marched out of the church in a body. 
Whether some of them returned is not 
certain. But it is certain that at least 
two are attending Mass regularly, and 
one of them is so well instructed in 
Catholicism that she is teaching the 
parish children their catechism, with 
the whole-hearted approval of the pas- 
tor and his people. 

The catechetical machinery is run- 
ning smoothly now, but it took a great 
deal of work before the parts were 
completely assembled. In attempting 
to begin the school, it was almost im- 


possible (absolutely so in some cases) 
to approach the people. The sight of a 
Roman collar coming up the front walk 
was enough to lock the door and let 
Rover loose. However, in one section 
a foothold was gained which opened 
the door to new vistas, all of which 
have not yet been observed. “A little 
child shall lead them.” And one did. 
Born of a mixed marriage in a crowded 
Adirondack hovel, our little heroine, 
uninstructed in the things of God, was 
that part of the cargo that had to be 
let loose, so that the frail matrimonial 
bark, already listing badly, would not 
sink. Her grandmother must have 
been there in a rowboat, for the child 
went to live with her. She started 
going to Mass, but reluctantly at first. 
When summer school opened, she was 
persuaded to attend. From the begin- 
ning her attitude changed. From a 
potential little bigot to a convert- 
making Catholic was but the process 


of weeks. Given a catechism in her 
new-born enthusiasm, she learned 
readily what takes smaller and less en- 
thusiastic children a great many 


years. She immediately started “cam- 
paigning for Christ” with her small 
Protestant girl friend, and succeeded in 
getting her to come to the catechetical 
school, That year, instead of one or 
two nondescript Catholics attending 
school, she was the main reason why 
two cars journeyed to and fro daily. 
By the beginning of the next summer 
school, two busses had to be hired to 
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haul Catholics and Protestants to the odist monopoly held sway, now the 
school. Now, after three years, her  catechetical school is acting as the “big 
enthusiasm hasn’t waned. Partly stick” to break it up. The acorn of 
through her, a whole family was Catholicism, planted long ago, but only 
brought back to the faith of their recently nourished, bids fair to become 
fathers, the children were baptized, and _ the whole forest. 
she was very proud when she was al- _It is a tribute to the sense of fairness 
lowed to be godmother for the baby. of American Protestants that once un- 
Nurtured in general by the school, derstanding the aims and doctrines of 
and in particular by Father Kelly, the Catholicism, they at least do nothing 
whole countryside has taken on a new to hinder it directly. The very fact that 
appearance. Where Catholics once Protestants send their children to the 
peeped out from behind bushes or Catholic school is vindication of the 
didn’t peep at all, now they walk boldly Church’s stand on the religious educa- 
in the open. Where once the Meth- tion of children. 


si 


Indian Baptisms 


It must strike us as strange that the missionaries, wherever they met friendly 
Indian tribes, did not hesitate to baptize the children at once—tens of thousands 
of them. Father de Smet, attending the big council of the tribes in 1851, bap- 
tized some 250 children in one day. He baptized over 12,000 that year. Other 
Fathers, in proportion, did the same. How could they do this, in view of the 
fact that there was so little guarantee of their being later on reared in the faith? 
Of course, they made records of these baptisms and hoped that perhaps later 
they could be looked after. But they followed here the principle of their patron, 
St. Francis Xavier, in India, who said that many of these children would die 
and then become intercessors in heaven for their dear ones on earth. Our mis- 
sionaries could well satisfy their scruples in this regard. The mortality of Indian 
children was frightful; 509, and more never reached the age of reason. The 
mortality of the Indians generally at this period was frightful. White people 
did not only bring them firewater, they also brought many diseases to which 
the Indian had not built up resistance. Perhaps half the Indians of the Plains 


were swept away by various waves of epidemics. 
Joseph H. Schlarman in Thought (June *39). 
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The Trial of Jesus Christ 


A Man from Galilee, a carpen- 
ter’s son, was sentenced by the Roman 
governor in Jerusalem, in the year 
of the city, Rome, 783, to die on 
the cross. He had a quite unheard-of 
trial and there was no defense. The 
chief priests of the Jews tried Him on 
two charges, one of inciting to disorder 
and one of blasphemy. The first was 
dropped at the beginning of the trial, 
for the witnesses disagreed furiously 
as to the meaning of His alleged sedi- 
tious words, i. e., whether He sug- 
gested the destruction of the Temple, 
or was challenging them all to kill 
Him. Then the high priest, His judge, 
solemnly put it to Him whether He 
meant to claim divine Sonship, and 
He claimed it. On the strength of this 
declaration, made for the first time in 
the course of His trial, He was at once 
found guilty of blasphemy, on a charge 
which had never been preferred, and 
sentence was pronounced secretly, at 
midnight, in defiance of two sacred 
provisions of Jewish law, and in defi- 
ance of the existing conditions, in 
which no Jewish tribunal was allowed 
to pass sentence of death. “It is not 
lawful,” i. e., legal, “for us to put any- 
one to death,” said the rascal tribunal 
on the morrow to Pilate. Yet they had 
already condemned Him, though not 


By MSGR. JOHN O’CONNOR 
Condensed from the Downside Review* 


on any of the charges which they 
brought against Him before Pilate. So 
He was sentenced before impeachment. 

Indeed they had gone out against 
Him with armed force and had ar- 
rested Him outside their city, which 
in itself was sedition against Roman 
order. At this Pilate had connived, 
during the two or three hours for 
which Judas had been kept waiting. 
For note how Judas left the table early, 
intending to come back and catch the 
whole company in the supper room. 
But when he proposed to consummate 
his treason at once, the circumspect 
legalists kept him in close custody 
while they went off to Pilate to arrange 
matters. They sought leave to arrest 
the Galilean, and commission to use 
their guard, as happened again some 
36 hours later: “You have a guard, go 
guard it as you know how.” 

Picture the hour and the place. Pi- 
late’s slipper-time, Pilate at his ease 
with Claudia not long out from Rome, 
when suddenly these plaguy Jews out- 
side demanding audience, refusing to 
come in. What could they want at ten 
of the night? They had tracked down 
a most seditious Galilean, and would 
Pilate pass sentence out of hand if they 
brought him next day, so that the fes- 
tival might be in peace? Oh, yes, cer- 


*Downside Abbey, Stratton-on-the-Fosse, nr. Bath, England. July, 1939. 
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tainly, and let them use their own 
forces, for the previous Pasch had been 
a fearful week of riot, thanks to the 
same Pilate. 

Back again with Claudia he naturally 
explains the interruption. Perhaps he 
has money of the Jews to show her, 
for Romans did nothing without 
money. But as he leaves his chamber 
early next morning, Claudia gives him 
the famous warning: Have nothing to 
do with that just Man. He is totally 
unnerved, being, like all pagans, super- 
stitious, or laden with unreasoning 
dread of the unknown and unseen; and 
shirking the agreed early-morning con- 
demnation, he bundles the Galilean off 
to Herod. 

At last Judas receives his commis- 
sion and his posse, and about 11 
o'clock, arrives in Gethsemane, as the 
supper room is reported tenantless. 
Here Jesus makes His only plea against 
the proceedings: I have been every day 
in the Temple teaching and you never 
laid hand on Me. True. The whole 
reason behind the tumultous mobiliza- 
tion is a sudden panic of self-preserva- 
tion by those whose instincts impera- 
tively tell them they are marked down 
for complete destruction. 5 

Presently He repeats the same plea, 
insinuating with superhuman adroit- 
ness a direct menace to the incom- 
petence of the Jewish rulers: I have 
spoken openly in the Temple, and in 
the Synagogues whither all Jews resort, 
and in secret have I spoken nothing. 
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Why askest thou Me? Ask them who 
have heard Me, for look you, they 
know what thing I have said. This 
has been going on for years with all 
openness, and now in the middle of 
the night you suddenly wake up to 
wonder what is going on. You, whose 
business it was to know. 

Small wonder that the chief bruiser 
to the Court of Annas should feel 
called upon to interfere. The first words 
of the Accused are too devastating to 
be met with other words. A distraction 
is necessary. The prisoner has to be 
knocked down. So begins this unique 
trial. Hannan, or Annas, declares a 
case for the supreme court (or does 
he?) and the Galilean is hurried off 
to the high priest of that year, Caiphas, 
who treats the case as prosecuting at- 
torney. He had already in full session 
declared that the man must die, on 
grounds of grave expediency. We have 
no means of following these twists ex- 
cept the four Gospels, but they are 
very sure-footed, and our only source 
of information in a matter of extremest 
moment. Has anyone considered why 
they stand the sole record? Pilate 
would have many reasons for losing his 
record, were any kept. Not so the 
Jewish tribunal. Yet they do not seem 
to have treasured any document of 
their unanimous condemnation for 
blasphemy. Was any kept or made? 
Note they do not accuse Him to Pilate 
of blasphemy but of sedition. 

The Gospels are sparing of detail, 
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even in this. Matthew who wrote what 
all the people knew and so could not 
be gainsaid, and Mark, who compendi- 
ates him for the Greeks (meaning the 
Hellenist Jews) with additions by St. 
Peter, alone mention an early morning 
trial. Luke and John pass it over, and 
it made no difference to the issue. It 
was a legal formality, but highly essen- 
tial, because the unanimous sentence 
was passed at midnight, when it was 
strictly forbidden and void. The morn- 
ing trial was proposed to escape this 
bar, but it ran into another, for the 
capital sentence was not valid until 
passed by a full assembly, and so early 
in the morning no full session seems 
to have been practicable. Even so, 
they hurry Him to Pilate, on the 
strength of their overnight arrangement 
with the Roman governor. 

Pilate, fresh from Claudia’s warning, 
shuffles Him off to Herod. 

Herod, vastly complimented, declines 
the responsibility, and rightly so, for 
the offense, if any, was not committed 
in Galilee, and he has no jurisdiction 
in Jerusalem. He was “an old fox” and 
not easy to land in a false position. 

So Pilate is saddled with the busi- 
ness after all. He has already pledged 
his word, most likely for a considera- 
tion, even as Judas was pledged, but 
Claudia was clear: Have nothing to do 
with that just Man. 

Pilate’s perplexity is not helped by 
the vagueness of the charge. They 
durst not mention the real reason why 


they had found Jesus guilty overnight: 
Pilate could not deal with it even if 
he could understand it. So they make 
it sedition and all that. Thus by im- 
plication they accuse Pilate of incom- 
petence: all this going on under his 
nose and he had not even smelt it. If 
Pilate’s chief bruiser had knocked 
down Caiphas out of hand, it would 
have been poetic justice. 

Pilate is only too pleased to testify 
that there is no flavor of sedition about 
the Prisoner. Then they fall back on 
the second limb of their accusation of 
the night before, but crookedly, to a 
version of it that Pilate may better 
realize. 

He has made Himself a King. Pi- 
late sifts this, too, and to no better 
purpose. A King of Truth? What 
is truth? Note the play of wits; it is 
the only shadow of a genuine trial. 

Q. What accusation do you bring? 

A. If He were not a malefactor we 
should not have handed Him over to 
thee. (This connotes the gentleman’s 
agreement of the night before.) 

Q. Take Him you, and sentence 
Him according to your law. 

A. It is not lawful for us to put any 
man to death. (And yet they had tried 
often to stone Him, even in the Tem- 
ple. Two facts are plain from this last 
reply of theirs. They had fixed the 
penalty, and it was to be crucifixion 
which only the Romans could inflict. 
They wanted crucifixion in order to 
kill the Man’s doctrine as dead as Him- 
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self.) Pilate continues the “hearing.’ 

Q. Art Thou the King of the Jews? 

Jesus: Is this the charge against Me? 
And if so, is it you that bring it? 

Q. I am not a Jew, so it is no busi- 
ness of mine. Why really are you in 
trouble? 

A. Not because of My Kingdom in 
this world. My followers did not fight 
for Me because My Kingdom is not 
the concern of men-at-arms. 

Q. So you are a King at any rate? 

A. As you say, but only over those 
that know Truth. 

Q. Oh, Truth! What is Truth? 

This is no case for capital punish- 
ment. And he tries to earn his money 
by scourging the prisoner. That will 
take the “King” idea out of Him. 

Now at least there is less case than 
ever for the capital sentence. But they 
insist: Crucify! 

Pilate: Take Him you and crucify, 
for I find Him not guilty. 

We have a law that makes Him 
guilty, for He calls Himself the Son 
of God. 

Here two things which mystified 
Pilate are suddenly cleared up. This 
is why they want to put Him to death, 
and this is why Claudia suffered in 
her dream. But perplexity is replaced 
by nameless fear. He had scourged an 
innocent Man. 


Pilate: Whence art Thou? 
No answer. 
Q. Speakest Thou not to me? 


Knowest not that I have power to 
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crucify Thee and power to let Thee 
go? 

A. Thou shouldest have no power 
over Me were it not given thee from 
above. Wherefore he that delivered 
Me to thee hath the greater sin. 

Note on this very solemn pronounce- 
ment: He had often said: “My hour 
is not yet come!” When did His hour 
come? When the high priest of that 
year declared that “one must die for 
the people.” Therefore to the temple 
wardens in the garden He said, “This 
is your hour.” 

When Pilate heard this, he feared 
the more. How so? Jesus is giving 
him a free hand, but note on what 
plea. That the spiritual power, how- 
ever weak and shop-soiled, is above 
the temporal power, however beyond 
dispute. This is the still, small voice 
which without end shakes the assur- 
ance of a world in bondage to sense. 
The Pope’s deposing power has been 
laughed out of court, but it is quite a 
logical consequence of his high claims, 
and has never been disowned by him. 
Even if he disowned it, he cannot dis- 
own the Scripture warrant. And he 
and Caiphas both can do greater wrong 
than the worst rulers of the world. 
No wonder Pilate quailed to hear his 
mangled Prisoner judging between the 
two highest powers on earth. But a 
fool’s conscience has a very short life. 

However, Pilate, shaken by his fears, 
openly contends to release Him. But 
they put him in this dilemma: 
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If thou release this Man, thou art 
no friend of Caesar! 

Pilate: But look you, your King! 

Crucify! Crucify! 

Pilate: What, crucify your King? 

We have no King but Caesar! 

So Jesus of Nazareth is doomed to 
die, and Jewish nationhood dies with 
Him. Why does Pilate yield? For fear 
of sedition, though he had often pro- 
voked it. And to consolidate the Jew- 
ish abandonment of all claim to sov- 
ereign power. The Jews take all the 
responsibility for His death upon them- 
selves now and forevermore. And 
their reason is: they will not have a 
divine King, and they do not wish to 
be a kingly people. To get the Roman 
sentence to the infamous death of Jesus 
Christ, they sell themselves to Caesar 
and threaten the crime of which they 
accuse Jesus. And the uncaring world 
has never ceased quivering with the 
injustice and confusion of the judg- 
ment. 

What indeed, could be alleged 
against Him? 

He had been saying to the people: 
Give alms of your substance, or accord- 
ing to your means. 

Here indeed was the new doctrine. 
The first Beatitude. To be poor in 
spirit, i. e., unselfish, you must give 
alms of your substance and not of your 
leavings, for this last even the heathen 
did. 

Without this Christianity is a theory 
of the universe. On your soul, give 


alms. Riches are a dreadful danger 
to your salvation always. 

Note well: He does not deny the 
use of wealth nor forbid property, He 
is too human. Starvation is not His 
ideal, neither is universal equality. 

He does not “raise” the poor against 
anything: He teaches them patience. 
But He attacks the rich in their con- 
science only. It is theirs to abolish 
misery, that is what they are for! What 
contrast is the blundering impertinence 
of claiming Him as the first Socialist 
or Communist! How soon He would 
have been laid by the heels in those 
days could any enemy have so twisted 
His words! No, better suffer wrong 
than do it is His word to the under- 
dog. For the wrongdoer He knows 
and says there is fire unquenchable. He 
gives no soft talk to either the victim 
or the tyrant. But He points the way 
of salvation to each and a way each 
can take here and now. All economic 
politics promise a good time to come 
and hold the carrot before the donkey 
while they ride him. But Jesus Christ 
is Judge of the living and the dead 
and is merciful and considerate and 
constructive even with the destroyers. 
For they, too, are men, and He is the 
Saviour of men. 

He applies His ideas to the world 
as it is, and does not intend to await 
the renewal and the perfection of the 
human race, for He knows that this 
is neither here nor there, neither now 
nor then. He proposes not to annihi- 
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late wealth but to distribute it, and by 
the hands of those who are used to 
handling it, since He knows that the 
human factor is part of the wealth 
itself, and this being away, the wealth 
merely ceases, as displacements follow 
disturbances. For the savage heathen 
right of use and abuse He substitutes 
responsibility, and that not to a rude 
external brutality of mere dictatorship, 
but to the tribunal of conscience, 
backed by custom and general opinion. 
As usual He gives most subtle and far- 
reaching doctrine regardless of whether 
it be accepted or not, since the world 
rejects His least word at its peril. He 
that can take it, let him take. 

He bases His doctrine on the very 
practical fact that wealth is fluid and 
transitory and that unregenerate man 
will try to make it fixed and to put 
all his trust in it. But all things will 
be added unto you if you seek first 
the kingdom of God and emulate His 
fair and righteous ways. 

This doctrine is especially clear, or 
should be, in an age when “invest- 
ments” are all the rage and so over- 
done that they are become scarce and 
precarious. For Midas has ass’s ears, 
as the heathen so well knew, though 
being a heathen he did not act on his 
own preaching at all. And so it is 
with heathen in every age. But His 
word is like a two-edged sword and 
like a fire, and it is fated not to pass 
away. 

Wealth comes from the Father of 
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all. He has therefore made the rich 
man his brother’s keeper. If you will 
have it that Jesus Christ founded So- 
cialism, do not be so stupid as to 
forget that He based it on the widest 
brotherhood and the intensest indi- 
vidualism of the conscience, not on the 
envy of the dispossessed for the well- 
to-do, perpetually aggravated by osten- 
tation and abuse of wealth. He will 
not drag in the State to undertake such 
delicate adjustments. For of all instru- 
ments the State is the clumsiest, what- 
ever be its pretensions to perfectibility. 

Jesus spoke for all time and there- 
fore was not in advance of His age. 
He did not and does not take for 
granted any universal equality as the 
basis of His social reforms. He prized 
all men equally, for He is God: He 
knew them to be materially very di- 
verse, for He is man, and He chose 
the lowest place, knowing Himself to 
be King. 

But when vote-catchers proclaimed 
universal political equality, they forgot 
about economic equality, and now they 
are tinkering madly to harmonize the 
two. For economic equality is felt to 
be the necessary consequence of politi- 
cal, and so Socialism cannot be opposed 
by “radicals.” Their opposition is of 
no avail. Fancy Jesus Christ preaching 
political equality in a country which 
had quarter-kings ruled by procurators 
appointed by a senate slavishly subject 
to an emperor who was the toy of the 
craziest passions! In the reign of 
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Tiberius, of all men! And the Jews 
had a genuine religious motive for 
their politics, but it was the Romans 
that made safe the practice of the 
Jewish worship. 

Slavery was a cornerstone of the 
social order, and usury was the life- 
blood of “business,” yet He only takes 
these as the basis of His parables. He 
tells the rich young man to sell all 
and give to the poor but He does not 
tell this to the crowd in general, only 
to those who wish to follow Him and 
be ministers of the Gospel, because He 
wants wealth to have its gatherers and 
its dispensers, and He sees better than 
His disciples that this is work for 
specialists, and that it would be disas- 
trous for His own specialists to have 
the handling of wealth. It is just the 
same as with celibacy, it is laid down 
exclusively for those who are to be 
with Him wheresoever He goes. 

In a word, His enemies would have 
charged Him with these doctrines if 
they could, but His teachings were too 
gentle and humane and natural, de- 
spite their supernatural foundation and 
motive. He made enemies and power- 
ful enemies when He said the rich 
man died and was buried in hell, but 
it was too private and personal to con- 
stitute a “subversive” pronouncement, 
so nothing could be made of it at His 
trial. For not even Jews could persuade 
themselves that it was strange for a 
rich man to be damned. 

The first plain pretext was when He 


used violent action instead of well- 
pondered words. He cast out the mer- 
chants and money-dealers from the 
Temple, and the Sanhedrin had to take 
serious steps. This was the secret thing 
in His first answer to the high priest, 
Annas; that not His doctrine was in- 
criminatory after three years, but His 
menace to the vested interests. His 
attack upon the Temple traffic touched 
but a fraction of the profits, but there 
was danger that more venerable reve- 
nues might suffer and diminish. 

For the priests claimed a big share 
in the holocausts; theirs were first-fruits 
and the first-born of the flock, even 
the eldest son had to be “redeemed” 
by an offering; lost property was theirs 
till claimed; theirs was a tithe of the 
crops, a share in all spoil of war; at 
census time a poll-tax of half a shekel, 
all lands vowed to Jehovah, all the of- 
ferings made yearly at the great feasts. 
So any perturbation in the Temple, of 
all places, made those huge interests 
very nervous. Party passion was on the 
defensive, and party passion has always 
demanded two victims, liberty and in- 
nocence; there are two weapons it has 
never laid aside, persecution and 
slander. 

Christ, far from aiming at power, 
tells His followers to be indifferent to 
both law and sanction. Right is not to 
be might, much less the other way 
about. Not to sway but to serve. 

Was there ever such “transvaluation 
of values”? Such an upset to human 
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calculations or even imaginings? No 
wonder they had to take notice of the 
miracles He kept on working. They 
had begun by being sportive about 
them and they even finished by chal- 
lenging Him to come down from the 
cross. But miracles could never be laid 
to anyone’s charge as a crime, not since 
the world began even until now. 
Before Caiphas, the question of mir- 
acles came up in spite of them all. The 
false witnesses disagreed hopelessly 
though the case was simple and recent. 
“What sign dost Thou show?” for the 
right to command so rudely in the 
Temple. Destroy this temple and in 
three days I will raise it up. He had 
just raised up Lazarus and Jerusalem 
had not done talking about it. One 
set of witnesses crudely accused Him 
of suggesting the destruction of the 
Temple of Herod. This was too thin 
by a long way, and the deeper minds 
among those who had heard Him were 
very vehement about a far different 
meaning in His words. He had prom- 
ised to raise Himself from the dead, 


Beginnings ... IV 


as they quite simply said to Pilate after 
sundown on the Sabbath Day of the 
Pasch. This was near enough for them 
to His claiming powers divine, and 
the high priest, His judge, suddenly 
turns into counsel for the prosecution 
and taking the short cut, says: “Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the blessed 
God?” Jesus answers: “I am.” Then 
the high priest rends his garment say- 
ing: “He hath blasphemed. You have 
heard the blasphemy, what think you?” 
They say: “He is guilty of death”; ac- 
cusation, verdict and sentence in a 
breath. No trial or discussion of His 
meaning, which is His whole defense. 
And His meaning was the high priest’s 
meaning. What did the high priest 
think himself to mean? He never ex- 
plained, but hurried along to the death 
sentence. Many murderous trials have 
occurred in history, but none to equal 
this for self-stultification. Jesus over- 
comes when He is judged, and His 
judges ignore the solemn promise that 
He is to come in the clouds of heaven 
with power and majesty to judge all. 


MICHIGAN 


First resident priest: Father René Ménard, S.J., landed at Keewenaw (Saint 


Theresa’s) Bay, October 15, 1660. 


First recorded Mass: By Father Ménard at Keewenaw Bay, October 15, 1660. 


First Baptism: By Father Ménard at Keewenaw Bay in 1660. 
Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 








My Closed World Ils Wide Open 


Blind, paralyzed, happy 


Four years ago leafy lanes of the 
Adirondacks led me deeper and deeper 
into their green mysteries. Later that 
same season, Mount Royal and the 
Shrine of St. Joseph fortified my future 
for something that I then knew not of. 
With the autumn months came visions 
and wonders amid golden skies and 
silver clouds of Bar Harbor, and late in 
October the bright blessedness of the 
blue Berkshires spread before me. The 
following April, the “Rock Candy” 
mountains of Kentucky, shrouded in 
clouds of white and pink, followed me 
all the way from Paducah to Cincin- 
nati. 

Then my world slowly closed about 
me. The vision which has beheld such 
beauty was gone and the feet which 
had traveled so far in one short year’s 
span, walked no more, for October 
found me in a closed world, one in 
which I could not walk and could not 
see. This April, five years later, though 
eyes still do not see and feet do not 
walk, my closed world is wide open. 
This world is filled with the beauty 
of Lent, the Easter season and the re- 
birth of many tired souls in winter- 
weary bodies. My soul blooms with 
the benediction of truth and goodness, 
love, and happiness. The real meaning 
of all these have I learned through suf- 


By VERA ESTHER GRATE 


Condensed from Extension Magazine* 


fering, without any hope of a cure. 
This article is not written boastingly 
but joyously, with gratitude for that 
which still remains. With a well-pre- 
served intellect and a pair of supersens- 
itive hands, nothing seems impossible. 
Before, life was mere  matter-of- 
fact; now it is challenging, irresistible. 
When I was a little girl a dear, deaf 
old lady taught me to make tatting. 
I seem to see her yet, sitting in a big 
bay window, where she could look in 
three directions, her shuttle flying back 
and forth with lightning swiftness as, 
with many a chuckle, she told her war 
reminiscences to interested young ears, 
and gave me my tatting lessons. I used 
to wonder then how she could do so 
much of it. It seemed to me she must 
have made a million yards or so, but 
now I know. Those flying fingers must 
have covered many a heartache over 
her affliction—she could not hear her 
babies cry, she could not hear her hus- 
band’s voice, she could not hear music, 
she could not hear the song of the bird, 
she could not hear a danger creeping 
on her unawares, yet she never com- 
plained; she just tatted. Four years ago, 
the first thing I learned to do over in 
my closed world was to tat and tat 
incessantly, until now it seems to me 
I, too, have made my million yards or 


*360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. August, 1939. 
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so of tatting, and I love it still. 

I know now that she, even as I, must 
have found it to be the best “jitter” 
cure ever invented, when one’s nerves 
are at the breaking point, and how 
pleased I am when I can hand some 
friend a lovely gift made by my own 
hands, and hear them say, “I don’t see 
how you do it!” 

The past four years have taught me 
much. What a wealth of wisdom my 
closed world has opened up to me in 
the reading of Braille books. Fiction of 
all types, history, literature, science, 
philosophy, religion, poetry, travel 
books, foreign languages, and study 
books of all sorts and descriptions are 
mine for the asking. Uncle Sam pub- 
lishes them through the Library of 
Congress; Uncle Sam mails them free. 
Nimble fingers can drink in their de- 
lights in deepest darkness or brightest 
light. 

Through the modern miracle of 
radio my closed world keeps a con- 
stantly open stream of news which is 
mine for the flip of a finger. Like the 
unfolding of an Arabian Night’s dream 
my closed world has brought the magic 
of the Talking Book machine. Trained 
readers tell me stories of far away 
places, chant songs of verse, bring vi- 
sions of loveliness, comfort in sorrow, 
gladness in sadness. 

My closed world has placed a tele- 
phone by my bedside, a blessed tele- 
phone (not just a convenience), over 
which the voices of friends come to me 
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morning, noon, and night, my daily 
caravan of closest contact with those I 
hold dearest. 

My closed world, through roses of 
Arimathea and lilies of Bethany, has 
brought me to wide-open fragrance, 
fragrance tenfold stronger than the 
odors of an ordinary world. Now, a 
deep woodland, aside from being in 
my mind’s eye the leafy lanes of the 
Lord, has become the mixed odors of 
musk and incense, the pungent odors 
of rain on pines, the scent of sap crush- 
ed underfoot, the scene of wild orchids 
and weeping violets, of flaming and 
spicy wild pinks. A flower bed it is; 
through its sweet fragrance, all of 
Martha Washington’s garden brought 
back to life: box hedges, pansy borders, 
mignonette, roses, roses, roses. A bee 
humming in the arbor brings the mem- 
ory of clover fields and acres of bloom- 
ing buckwheat fields, of miles of apple 
orchards in New England. 

Perhaps the door in my closed world 
which has been flung open the widest 
is the one through which music comes. 
Music by radio, majestic strains of an 
organ, wonderful chords, grand opera, 
and unsurpassably beautiful symphon- 
ies. And added to all this, the music 
invoked in the heart by the voice of a 
friend. A devotional program or lilting 
melodies may start my day and a be- 
loved voice reading books or bits of 
poetry may soothe me to slumber at 
night. Does any normal person boast 
more privileges or pleasures? My wide 
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open world of music can never be closed. 

And last but not least, from the sing- 
ing depths of a humble human heart, 
the things within which have always 
been clamoring to be born may be writ- 
ten at leisure. Articles such as this 
one, short stories for the pure pleasure 
of producing, longer ones for the 
justification of bare living, long letters 
to friends which bring beautiful replies. 
Pity me not, poor hurried individuals 
of the work-a-day world; I do not have 
to scramble out of bed and hurry 
through my breakfast. I do not have 
to rush to office or desk, plod through 
a day of deadly routine, and hie me 
home again to a hectic, too-short eve- 
ning or a night of oft-interrupted re- 
pose. I can take a bath when I please, 


and my breakfast, lunch and dinner 
are brought to me as I please; I can 
read as I please, in daylight or dark- 
ness, and whenever I please. I can 
think as I please, as long as I please, 
for I have plenty of time for that. I 
can pray as I please, for those whom I 
love, for the blessings of life, for the 
hopes and happiness of days to come. 

My closed world has taught me that 
each new day brings a wide open door 
through which one may literally leap 
and bring back worldly riches, or 
through which one may pass spiritually 
and bring back peace and joy each 
eventide. 

My closed world is wide, wide open, 
and if I keep it so, its ending will be 
but the beginning of a better world. 








yy 
Archaeology to Order 


When the great Michelangelo left his native city of Florence to go to 
Rome, he met there the jealous opposition of many artists. The great Florentine 
by a clever ruse made them acknowledge his skill. Carving a statue of the pagan 
god, Bacchus, he broke off one of its arms and chiseled his name on the marble 
where it could not be readily seen. Then he stained the statue with mud and 
buried it where some excavations were to take place. 

All Rome became excited at the discovery of an ancient masterpiece. Michel- 
angelo’s enemies hailed the statue as the work of some unknown genius. The 
great Florentine scoffed at their judgment; they told him he was ignorant of 
real art. Then he showed them his chiseled name on the statue and produced 


the missing arm. His triumph was complete. 
The Messenger of the Sacred Heart (June ’39). 








A Mongoose Fights! 


By HENRY PRINCE, S.V.D. 
Condensed from the Word* 


| stepped into the breakfast room, 
but immediately staggered back. There 
across the carpet lay a mighty cobra! 
On seeing me, she showed her displeas- 
ure by distending her neck to form the 
hood, and raised the hissing war cry 
that precedes an attack. 

My first impulse was to slam the 
door and run for my rifle; but before I 
had time to decide I heard a sudden 
excited “Tirrrr-tirrrr,” and my little pet 
mongoose, with hair bristling and tail 
upraised, shot past me into the room. 

I now witnessed a scene so strange 
that I forgot gun and everything else. 
I stood as if turned to stone and gave 
up my pet for lost. The mongoose, 
back arched, sidled towards the cobra, 
slowly, with strangely stilted paces. 
The cobra hissed fiercely and drew 
back her head and neck to strike. The 
cruel head flashed forward; but in that 
same moment my mongoose shot up 
into the air as though fired from a 
gun and the snake’s head passed be- 
neath him. Before the snake could 
recover the mongoose had spun around 
and bitten her savagely in the tail. 

Again and again the snake’s head 
shot out, and each time the mongoose 
dodged with lightning speed and re- 
plied with a sharp bite. Thus the bat- 
tle went on, the snake thrusting more 


Speed, timing, courage 


rapidly, the mongoose parrying adroit- 
ly and snatching bites to wear down 
the adversary. 

The snake changed her tactics, coil- 
ing herself up tightly, her head rising 
above the coils, and darting out in all 
directions. Then my little pet perform- 
ed the most amazing feats, bounding 
up and down and sprinting ‘round 
and ’round the snake. Several times it 
seemed as if the snake was about to 
strike; but each time she hesitated as 
though she were not quite sure of her 
deadly bite. Then suddenly she struck 
at the mongoose and, missing him al- 
together, struck her head on the carpet. 
That split second was sufficient for the 
mongoose. With lightning spring he 
seated himself on the nape of the 
cobra’s neck and buried his teeth in it. 

The cobra lashed to and fro in fury. 
Up and down, to and fro, backward 
and forward went her head convulsive- 
ly. Under the table, under a chair and 
back she sped, again and again. But 
for all the swift contortions and shak- 
ings the little mongoose was not to be 
dislodged. 

At last the cobra began to relax. The 
movements slowed down. There was a 
soft cracking and grinding sound. 
Head and neck extended. The huge 
body shivered faintly. It was the end 


* Apsley, Valley Drive, London, N. W. 9, England. July, 1939. 
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of the battle and the end of the cobra. 
With a few violent jerks the mon- 
goose loosened his hold; and then he 


done to his satisfaction, the little devil 
jumped elegantly onto the table, put 
his head into a milk jug there, and 





shook himself, stretched his legs—and drank. 

yawned! His bushy tail struck the It was an extraordinary spectacle, 

ground a few times. Then followed and I had been thrilled. It was only 

several wild jumps with a triumphant afterwards I learned that the mongoose 

“Tirrrr-tik-tik-tirrrr.” and snake always fight like this and 
The victor now proceeded to sniff that the victory always goes to the 

about the cobra; and, this having been mongoose. 


i 


Inside Germany 


A recent American visitor to Germany told an audience that some 4,000 
Sisters are working for their living in Germany as factory hands, housemaids, etc. 
Forbidden to teach or to care for the sick in hospitals, yet the Sisters are obliged 
to remain in Germany. The reason for this is that a sudden migration of large 
groups of nuns would arouse suspicion abroad that there is persecution of the 
Church in Germany. 

The Messenger of the Sacred Heart (July 39). 


Much of the Nazi cult of physical fitness is admirable in itself, but ludicrous 
in application, e. g., a local committee decides that the town teachers are insuf- 
ficiently supple, both physically and mentally, and said teachers are ordered to 
report for a week-end gymnastic course, hours of which are as follows: Saturday, 
2 to 6 p. M., and Sunday, 8 a. M. to 12 noon, and 2 to 6 Pp. M. 

No excuses taken. The teachers’ ages range in the main from 30 to over 
50, and Teutonic figures tend to embonpoint. 

The gymnastics are drastic in the extreme for the pedagogue pupils unaccus- 
tomed to physical jerks since their teens. Twelve hours of exercises (leap-frog 
numbered among them), squeezing through ladders, jumping, etc., etc., would 
conjure up a pathetic figure, were it not so comic. Whether the teachers acquire 
physical and mental agility by this intensive course one wonders: that even the 
youngest have, on the last day of the week-end, found it impossible to sit down 


is a fact! 
The [London] Catholic Herald (28 April ’39). 








Parish With Rolled-Up Sleeves 


By John J. O’Connor 
Condensed from Columbia* 


Let us have a look at the parish 
of St. Nicholas of Tolentine, located 
in the Bronx, about 30 minutes by sub- 
way from Grand Central Station, and 
about a mile from the campus of Ford- 
ham University. It is a large middle- 
class parish of approximately 10,000 
people. It is the parish that stopped 
talking, rolled up its sleeves, and put 
600 people back to work. 

About two years ago, a prominent 
speaker at a Holy Name Communion 
breakfast denounced Communism. He 
sat down amid a salvo of well-merited 
applause. It was a good talk. The dis- 
tinguished guests at the speakers’ table 
nodded hearty approval. The speaker 
had certainly given the Communists a 
verbal thrashing that they would, if 
they had heard it, long remember. 

But they had not heard it. That was 
precisely the point that troubled a few 
men who left the hall in a somewhat 
depressed state of mind. For years they 
had been engulfed in a veritable Niag- 
ara of oratory that had deposited them 
on the sterile sands of frustration. They 
could point to no tangible result of all 
this talk. Nothing had happened. Noth- 
ing seemed likely to happen, except 
more speeches. 

Communism, meanwhile, continued 
to flourish like the bay tree. Commu- 


Short on words, long on action 


nist propaganda continued to pour out 
of strategically located centers through- 
out the city. A large Communist co- 
operative apartment house, sheltering 
white and Negro families, with class- 
rooms for the daily indoctrination of 
the tenants, did not suddenly go out 
of business. Party members in good 
standing were still tutored in special 
subjects so that they could pass the 
periodic examinations for civil service 
employment and thus “bore from with- 
in.” 

The unique group in St. Nicholas 
of Tolentine’s parish believed that the 
false tenets of Communism should be 
exposed. But they were also convinced 
that something more was needed, some 
real antidote, some positive Catholic 
program. 

The men of the parish were aroused 
in a very effective way. They were not 
dragooned into a rally, or bayoneted 
into a round-table conference. They 
were invited to a party. About 500 put 
in an appearance. They were royally 
entertained. They were fed. Foaming 
beakers quenched their thirst. Appar- 
ently as an inspiration of the moment, 
someone gave them a brief, snappy in- 
struction. They applauded vigorously 
and returned, with noticeable increase 
of vim and vigor, to the main business 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. August, 1939. 
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of the evening, beer and skittles. A 
very jolly time was had by all. 

Seven hundred turned out for the 
next party. As the program developed, 
small study groups were formed. A 
labor forum was organized. Public de- 
bates on timely topics were staged. Glee 
clubs from various local universities 
competed for a loving cup donated by 
a jeweler in the parish. 

From the total number of merry- 
makers, a corporal’s guard of about 30 
serious-minded men were persuaded to 
attend an informal weekly mecting. 
This group began a thorough investiga- 
tion of the Communist problem and re- 
freshed their memories on recent Papal 
encyclicals. 

When the parish held its next annual 
bazaar, the newly formed Catholic Ac- 
tion Committee erected a booth and 
gave it a nautical touch. They secured 
all the posters they could use from a 
travel bureau. Flags and bunting of all 
kinds were easily secured. Several life 
preservers were borrowed from a local 
boat club. Some clever fellow manu- 
factured ship’s lanterns. All the Com- 
mittee members wore ridiculously small 
sailor hats, called each other “Mate,” 
and boomed out “Ahoy, landlubbers” 
every three and a half minutes. The 
school bell was used to ring out the 
nautical hours. 

When the bazaar was over, it was 
found that the Committee, in addition 
to making the people of the parish 
Catholic Action conscious, had sold 


$180 worth of Catholic books. “Selling 
one Catholic book,” they asserted, wav- 
ing aside all congratulations, “is better 
than not selling any.” 

About a month later a Committee 
member reported that an entire Catho- 
lic lending library was for sale. No 
time was lost. Tom called up Harry. 
George got in touch with Bill. In three 
hours enough money had been pledged 
to make an immediate purchase. Frank 
offered to bear the expense of moving 
800 or 900 books. He was overruled. 
The Committee sponsored a “coming- 
out” library party for all the people of 
the parish. About 3,000 attended, and 
paid off the entire indebtedness. 

The library membership fee is $1. 
There is no fee for junior members. 
The Committee believes that if young 
people are encouraged to read, they 
will form the habit of reading. If adult 
Catholics become accustomed to buying 
good books, Catholic authors will be 
encouraged to write them and publish- 
ers to issue them. Catholic literature 
would become, not merely Catholic, but 
literature. 

I asked the librarian what books 
were most popular. “We are having a 
run on one particular book at the mo- 
ment,” he replied. “It is Great Catho- 
lics.” 

One idea that bore fruit, possibly the 
result of reading the life of St. Francis 
de Sales, patron of journalists, was the 
suggestion that the Committee push the 
sale of magazines at the church door. 
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The pastor and his assistants gladly 
cooperated. Certain boys in the parish 
were delighted with the opportunity to 
make a little extra money. The Com- 
mittee then prepared a very brief digest 
of important and interesting news re- 
leases and articles in the diocesan paper 
and in the Catholic weeklies. As the 
direct result of weekly announcements 
from the pulpit at every Mass, approxi- 
mately 1,000 magazines and newspa- 
pers, exclusive of pamphlets, are sold 
every Sunday morning. 

The Committee then established a 
toy bureau. Parents contributed old, 
broken toys. Retired businessmen, 
factory workers, firemen and policemen 
mended and painted them. Just before 
Christmas, every poor child in the par- 
ish received at least one attractive play- 
thing. 

Information reached the Committee 
that Communists frequently stole the 
show at labor union meetings. They 
were highly organized. They knew 
what they wanted. They were persever- 
ing. But above all else, they knew the 
rules that govern debate and discussion. 
The Committee promptly organized a 
special class to acquaint Catholic work- 
ers with the rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Once Catholic workers knew 
whether an amendment to a motion, or 
an amendment to an amendment, 
should be voted first, they were more 
than able to hold their own against 
the small number of Communists. The 
special class gave birth to still other 


September 


classes in public speaking, business 
English, and in the Catholic program 
for social reconstruction. 

The Committee ultimately reached 
the conclusion, as a result of much 
study and observation, that Commu- 
nism was exploiting the distress of the 
unemployed to foster their own anti- 
democratic and anti-Christian program. 
Employment would seem to be one of 
the first steps in the reconstruction of 
the social order. So the Committee set 
up a free employment service. 

The basement of the parish school 
became the headquarters of the new 
venture. The original equipment con- 
sisted of a card table, some paper, and 
a few pencils. An announcement was 
made from the pulpit. Committee 
members expected that a few people 
would turn up. To their immense sur- 
prise and consternation, no less than 
138 men and women registered the 
very next day. During the rest of the 
first week, the basement was crowded 
with Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
job seekers of all ages. The Committee 
had neither the time, the equipment 
nor the experience to secure employ- 
ment for such a large number. But it 
did the very best that could be done 
under the circumstances. 

During the first few months, boxes 
were used as filing cabinets. A tele- 
phone was installed. Typewriters were 
borrowed. Two typists were persuaded 
to help the Committee to help them 
and the other unemployed. With the 
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aid of a classified telephone directory, 
1,000 letters were sent to business con- 
cerns in the city announcing the estab- 
lishment of the bureau and explaining 
that the service was absolutely free both 
to employers and to employees. The 
people of the parish, particularly em- 
ployers, extended the utmost coopera- 
tion. 

In a remarkably short time the serv- 
ice began to function at top speed. Calls 
came in for accountants, stenographers, 
typists, janitors, painters, carpenters, 
cashiers, clerks, ushers and domestics. 
Those on the register were promptly 
notified, by telephone if possible, of the 
openings. Some jobs were full-time, 
some part-time. Some jobs were perma- 
nent, others lasted only days or a few 
weeks, Whatever the outcome of an 
employment interview in a home or in 
some business establishment, the ap- 
plicant was supposed to notify the serv- 
ice. Some remembered. Others forgot. 

The Committee quickly realized that 
the vast majority of the unemployed 
do not know the first principles of sales 
psychology. They discovered that not 
one worker in 100, male or female, 
knows how to fill out an application 
form neatly, correctly and completely. 
Again, a worker may be well qualified 
for a certain position; but he does not 
always make a good first impression on 
the employer. He may be slovenly, 
negligent, bashful, apologetic, or ego- 
centric. He sells himself short. 

To meet this situation, the Commit- 


tee invited personnel managers of busi- 
Ness institutions to visit the parish for 
the purpose of giving the unemployed 
valuable suggestions that would enable 
them to make their assets carry full 
weight in any employment interview. 
The unemployed were taught the very 
simple success formula in job hunting. 
The man who vaguely wants any kind 
of job will, generally speaking, always 
be unemployed. The worker, if he is 
really serious in the matter, should first 
make an honest inventory of his assets 
and liabilities. The same rule applies 
to women. Physical qualifications will 
include general health, size, voice, com- 
plexion. General qualifications will in- 
clude general intelligence, personal 
appearance, deportment, education, past 
performance. The worker, having com- 
pleted this inventory, should then di-: 
rect his attentions to that particular 
field of employment in which, all . 
things considered, he is best qualified 
and in which there may be an opening 
or vacancy. It is advisable to try to 
enter an expanding rather than a con- 
tracting field of employment. 

When the parish purchased a small 
house near the school, the Committee 
moved into new, attractive quarters 
which they completely furnished. 
There, more than 100 new applications 
for employment are efficiently handled 
each month. At least one-third of the 
applicants are successfully placed. Dur- 
ing the past year, in fact, the service 
has been successful in 600 cases. At 
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present, the active files contain about 
2,000 names. Of this number, three- 
fourths live outside the limits of the 
parish. 

The service is reliable. Every ap- 
plicant must submit two references. 
The Committee itself protects the 
workers by investigating unknown 
business establishments which offer em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Although the service is popular and 


well known, at least in the metropoli- 
tan area of New York, the laity else- 
where have not thus far attempted to 
set up similar free employment bureaus 
in their respective parishes. There are 
13,000 Catholic parishes in the U. S. 
If an employment committee were es- 
tablished in each parish where needed, 
great progress would be made toward 
solving the most serious problem of the 


age. 
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Glory Awaits 


One of the most beautiful oases of the Church in the infidel world is Chota 
Nagpur in Central India which 50 years ago was the scene of mass conversions. 
Today it counts over 300,000 Catholics. Is Assam to follow suit, that valley 
formed by the Himalaya Mountains on the north, and on the south by another 
great chain of mountains? Long centuries ago, its original inhabitants, fleeing 
from the Aryan invaders, sought refuge in the mountains. There ever since, 
dividing into many tribes, they have lived, maintaining their independence and 
preserving their laws and customs, absorbed neither by Hinduism nor Moham- 
medanism. They are the Kassi, Mikiv, Boro, Garo, Nagas, Curaon, Menda, and 
Karia tribes. All their mountain territory is virgin soil for the missioner, and 
waiting to be worked, but resources are lacking. Whole villages can be won 
there for Christ. Catholic Missions (May 39). 
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Anachronisms 


There is a letter in the America office addressed to “Mr. Gerard Groote,” 
congratulating him on his book, The Imitation of Christ, and offering him, in 
the name of a clipping service bureau, a splendid chance to keep tabs on what 
the reviewers are going to say about his latest opus. “We are depending upon 
your decision to become one of a notable list of clients.” Mr. Groote, dead since 


Columbus discovered America (sic), has not yet called for his morning’s mail. 
America (22 July ’39). 
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Longest cemetery 


The Great Wall of China, the 


Wan Li Chang Cheng, or 10,000-Li 
Rampart, as the Chinese call it, is one 
of the greatest feats of engineering skill 
ever wrought by the hands of man. 

The credit for this accomplishment 
goes to the Emperor Hsih Hwang-ti, 
the first emperor of the old Chin 
dynasty, who reigned from 221-209 
s. c. He was a man of the highest abil- 
ity, and he has gone down on record 
as one of China’s greatest emperors. By 
his success in welding together the var- 
ious feudal states into one empire, he 
gained for himself the titles Chin the 
Unifier and Chin the Great. He has 
one bad mark against him, though. In 
order to gain his point of a united 
empire he is reputed to have destroyed 
much of the literature produced up to 
his time. 

If posterity has not forgiven him for 
this crime, it has at least been indulgent 
enough to pass it over more or less 
lightly in view of his gigantic work of 
building the Great Wall which he con- 
structed to strengthen the position of 
the infant empire. In addition to the 
opposition from within, from the liter- 
ati and feudal lords, there was danger 
from without. In the north a formid- 
able foe had arisen whom the Chinese 


The Great Wall 


By CONRADIN BURTSCHY, O.F.M. 
Condensed from Franciscans in China* 


called the Hsiung-nu, descendants from 
a long line of warriors dating back to 
1800 B. c. Hsiung-nu, the son of Em- 
peror Chieh Kwei, the last of the 
Hsia’s, migrated to the steppes north 
of the Mongolian desert. Here his tribe 
multiplied and within several hundred 
years they began to harass their avowed 
enemies to the south. 

Building walls on the northern 
boundary of China was not original 
with Hsih Hwang-ti. During the pre- 
ceding century, the feudal lords had 
made similar attempts to protect their 
particular states from the Hun invad- 
ers. But it was Hsih Hwang-ti who 
made the remnants of all these walls 
one solid, unbroken unit, to cast up a 
mighty barrier that would halt any on- 
rush. Some say that he was hastened 
in his purpose when he learned from 
an oracle that the Huns were destined 
to overthrow the Chin dynasty. 

The Great Wall which stands today 
still in a fairly good state of preserva- 
tion was begun about the year 220 B. c. 
It is 1,500 miles long and stretches 
from Shanhaikwan on the sea in the 
east to the province of Kansu in the 
west. On a straight line the terminal 
points are 1,300 miles apart. The extra 
200 miles are taken up in the windings 


* Franciscan Press, Catholic Mission, Wuchang, Hupeh, China, and 501 Febr Ave., 
Louisville, Ky. January, 1939. 
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and meanderings through valleys and 
gorges, and around and over moun- 
tains, some as high as 4,000 feet. 

The wall varies in height from 15 to 
30 feet, depending upon the strategic 
importance of the location. It is from 
30 to 40 feet wide at its base and from 
15 to 20 feet wide on the top. It is 
faced with heavy stones and bricks and 
is filled in with clay, and, as the poet, 
Li Hua, adds, with the bones and 
blood of a million men. At intervals 
of 200 yards, towers, rising to a height 
of 40 feet, are built into the Wall. 

It is said that in his feverish haste 
the emperor pressed into service a mil- 
lion men, including tens of thousands 
of criminals, prisoners of war, mer- 
chants, and literati whom he especially 
despised. The execution of this stupen- 
dous work was in charge of one of 
Hsih Hwang-ti’s most able men, Gen- 
eral Meng Tien. Judging from impres- 
sions given by later writers one is forc- 
ed to believe that he ruled and drove 
his workers relentlessly. Says Li Hua, 
“The Chins built the Great Wall, 
stretching far away to the sea. Yet the 
poison breath of war decimated the 
people and mile upon mile ran with 
their red blood. Ghosts of the dead 
wander hither and thither in the 
gloom; spirits from the nether world 
collect under the dark clouds. The riv- 
er is choked with corpses to its topmost 
bank and the mosses of the Great Wall 
are swimming over with blood. All 
distinctions are obliterated in that heap 


September 


of rotting bones.” The Chinese people 
often refer to this serpentine barrier as 
“the longest cemetery in the world.” 
Having consulted the oracle regard- 
ing prospects for the success of this 
great enterprise, the emperor was advis- 
ed that only on condition that he bury 
a million men in the wall could it be 
brought to completion and serve its 
purpose. But the emperor, in spite of 
his cruelty, hesitated to sacrifice so 
many men; therefore he had recourse 
to a little strategy. In place of sacrific- 
ing a million men he located a man 
who was named Million (Wan-wan) 
and very ceremoniously immolated him 
to the gods. This bit of strategy must 
have pleased the gods at least partially, 
for by 204 8B. c. the gigantic wall was 
completed, with ditches and moats on 
the outside, armed camps already sta- 
tioned on the inside, and all important 
passes strongly fortified and guarded. 
Legend says that the emperor had a 
supernatural horse which marked out 
the line for the Great Wall. This won- 
derful horse was placed at the starting 
point and was allowed to wander free- 
ly. Wherever he went the architect 
followed and pegged out the line for 
the workers. One day the workers 
stopped for a cup of tea while the horse 
kept on pacing the way. When the 
workers resumed activities they con- 
tinued on the same course for more 
than ten miles. Then noticing that the 
horse was not in sight, one of them 
climbed a hill and through the rising 
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fog saw him far away to the northwest 
of their line of work. Realizing that 
they had followed the wrong line, they 
retraced their steps to follow the route 
taken by the horse. That abandoned 
stretch of wall stands to this day as 
proof of the story. 

How they got along without steam 
shovels, trucks, etc., is explained by the 
legend of the magic whip. A certain 
god up in heaven looked down and 
saw that the people were being killed 
by the emperor and thrown into the 
wall because they could not get their 
work done. So he pitied the people 
and came down from heaven with a 
magic thread which he gave to the 
workmen to put about their wrists. It 
greatly increased their strength and the 
king was surprised to see how fast and 
well the work was soon done. Upon 
inquiry he found the explanation in 
the magic threads which they were 
wearing. So he gathered together these 
threads and made a lash for his whip 
which then became a magic whip. 
With it he could remove mountains or 
force the Yellow River to hold back 
its waters, so that his men could build 
the wall through it. When he decided 
to build the wall into the sea, he crack- 
ed his whip. A mountain fell into the 
water and the wall was then easily 
built upon it. 

Was the good resulting from the 
construction of the Great Wall worth 


all the time and toil expended? Was it 
commensurate with the number of 
lives lost? Certainly the immediate 
reason for its construction, that is, the 
life of the Chin dynasty, was not re- 
alized. Even before the completion of 
the Great Wall the throne had fallen 
to the Huns. However, the mighty 
barrier kept the barbarians of the north 
out of China for 1,400 years. During 
the long run of the last 2,100 years the 
wall was breached on four momentous 
occasions, by the Mongols under the 
Khans around 1200 a. p., by the Man- 
chus in 1644, and by the Japanese in 
1931 and in 1937. 

One writer, Verne Dyson, calls the 
Great Wall “the most futile of all great 
human enterprises, and of farewells, 
and battles and carnage.” On the other 
hand, the historian Gowen asks, “Who 
shall say to what extent the Great Wall 
of China, deflecting the tide of Hun- 
nish invasion, may have contributed to 
the downfall of the Roman Empire and 
the making of modern Europe?” 

Today, after 21 centuries of braving 
the northern hordes and the still more 
terrible onslaughts of time and the ele- 
ments, it has outlived its usefulness. It 
is now of no military advantage and 
can serve only as a geographic bound- 
ary, as a reminder of a once powerful 
emperor and as a relic of one of the 
greatest dynasties of the Chinese Em- 
pire. 








God's Innocents 
By N. MCMAHON 


Condensed from Caritas* 


In Ireland of old, mental defectives 
went by the name of “God’s Innocents.” 
They often wandered the countryside, 
half peddlers, half beggars, but no door 
was ever closed to them. The good 
country folk realized, with true Catho- 
lic instinct, that the poor creatures, 
whom nature had stinted of full intel- 
ligences, were indeed in God’s special 
keeping. 

Caring for mental defectives is inter- 
esting work, but it calls for a great 
amount of patience. Their intelligence 
is so feeble, especially among the lower 
grades, that it takes ages to teach them 
the simplest thing. I remember watch- 
ing one of these little fellows being 
taught to use a spoon. (I say “little 
fellow,” though actually he was 14. But 
in appearance he was only about seven, 
and his mental age was somewhere 
around six months.) He quite clearly 
did not approve of this invention of our 
modern civilization. He had managed 
very well with his fingers up to then, 
and he saw no reason to change. The 
spoon was put into his hand and gently 
guided to his mouth. He promptly spat 
out the contents. And so it went on 
through the meal, hunger at last over- 
coming his dislike of the spoon. 

About six months’ training, day in, 
day out, and that young man will han- 


The poor in spirit 


dle his spoon like an expert. And won't 
he be proud of it? He'll keep on ham- 
mering the table with it until one’s 
nerves are on edge, just to show how 
pleased he is. And what of the person 
who stood over him during those six 
months? Patience! “Whatsoever you do 
to these the least of My brethren... .” 

But these are the worst cases. A little 
higher up the scale they can master a 
few simple things. Like our little friend 
just mentioned, they can learn to eat 
with a spoon and wash themselves, 
after a fashion. A few even acquire 
the most brilliant accomplishment of 
all: lacing their own boots. Speech is 
sometimes present, but the vocabulary 
is limited to a few words of one syl- 
lable. 

So much for the lowest class of 
mental defectives. They are called 
idiots. Their standard of intelligence 
never goes beyond that of a child of 
three years, and can be as low as that 
of a baby of three months. 

Moving upwards, the next class is 
that of imbeciles. Mental capacity here 
is higher, ranging between three and 
seven years. They can wash, dress, and 
feed themselves without assistance, 
though their deportment at table is 
not always up to the standard of the 
Ritz. They come in very useful for 


*House of St. John of God, Stillorgan, Co. Dublin, Ireland. July-September, 1939. 
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rough household and outdoor work. 
They can be trained to dust and sweep 
quite well, but the job they excel at 
is pushing a wheelbarrow. They are 
in their element there. They will push 
it, empty or full, year in, year out. It 
is told of one instructor in charge of a 
group of imbeciles that he ran short of 
work for them. He became worried, as 
he did not wish to have them moping 
about doing nothing. Then a brilliant 
idea struck him. There was a big heap 
of old stones and bricks in a corner of 
the field. He collected all the wheel- 
barrows he could, and put his lads on 
moving the bricks to the other side of 
the field. When this was done he got 
them to bring them back again. There 
was no more unemployment after that! 

A lot can be done for imbeciles if 
they are taken in hand young. Their 
training is mostly manual and physical. 
They can rarely be taught to read; the 
most they can manage is to decipher 
words of one syllable. They can name 
simple objects. 

They have the simplicity of children, 
and one cannot help being amused by 
them. One poor fellow I know, whose 
years number 40 and whose mental age 
is 44%, after saving up his pocket mon- 
ey for a long time has become the 
proud owner of a watch and chain. He 
carries it about in his waistcoat pocket 
with the dignity of a judge. If asked 
what time it is he solemnly takes the 
watch from his pocket, looks at it close- 
ly, and then says, “Half past ten.” The 


hour never varies as, of course, he has 
no idea of how to tell time. 

Another one of this class was being 
put through an intelligence test recent- 
ly. He knew it was some sort of an 
examination, and each time he answer- 
ed a question he immediately followed 
it up with “How am I doing?” The 
reply he always got was “First class!” 
The test over, he was walking back to 
his pavilion when one of the staff met 
him. “Well, how did you get on, John- 
nie?” he asked. “Splendidly,” was the 
reply, “I’ve passed out a first-class im- 
becile!” 

The highest grade of all are the fee- 
ble-minded. They can nearly all learn 
reading, writing and simple arithmetic, 
and sometimes they can beat the nor- 
mal child at these. Later on in life they 
can usually master a trade, and in a 
colony they are the tailors, carpenters, 
cobblers, brushmakers, gardeners and 
farmers. It might be asked why have 
them in a colony if they are as bright 
as this? Of course a certain number do 
leave to work in the community when 
their training is finished. In fact, one 
of the principal aims of a colony is to 
restore as many as possible to normal 
life outside. But it is necessary to stress 
that mental defectives, even the highest 
grades, can rarely manage to stand on 
their own feet without supervision. 

Mental deficiency is not only a mat- 
ter of poor intelligence. The other fac- 
ulties of the mind are badly developed 
too. Foresight and ability to plan ahead 
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are practically never met with, and 
though a certain degree of self-control 
may be acquired, it is not stable. Hence 
the need of constant care and super- 
vision, either in or out of the colony. 
As an illustration of what can be 
done with the feeble-minded, the fol- 
lowing case is interesting: A boy of 15 
was admitted to our colony. He was a 
puny youngster, and showed little in- 
telligence. After a short spell of house- 
work to test his capabilities, he was put 
into the boot-repairing shop. Two 
weeks later the instructor pleaded for 
his removal. He was so hopeless he 
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couldn’t grasp which end of the tack 
should be driven into the leather. He 
was put to work in the kitchen. Both 
physically and mentally he began to 
look up. It was decided to give him 
another chance at the boot repairing. 
It was hard work for both the instructor 
and the lad, but they gave their best. 
Two years later the lad got a job in 
a country town as assistant cobbler. He 
is at it still, and he is a smart, polished 
young man now. Needless to say, the 
colony is proud of him, and proud, 
likewise, of its own part in shaping 
him. 
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The Language of God 


The Word was made Flesh. God has spoken of Himself. If you want to 
talk to a little child, you don’t talk English, you talk baby language, the beautiful 
language of metaphor, the language we can speak with our eye and our ear, our 
smile and our frown. A baby’s frown is human eloquence and its smile the 
most exquisite poetry. We men swagger about the world with an appalling 
strut and God comes down and talks our language. He can frown and smile 
and lisp and sing and weep. He can talk our language better than we can our- 
selves. It is true He speaks it with a slightly foreign accent, but is not a foreign 
accent beautiful? Give a Frenchman full command of our language, and when 
he speaks it there is a singular charm, giving new meaning to the words of 
childhood. God’s foreign accent reminds us of the ‘coast of heaven and in His 
babble-babble, He tells us His own thoughts in our child’s way. He speaks first 
of Himself, and those riddles with which the world overcomes us He solves 
by higher and more sublime questionings, which one day He will answer in 
a new eternal language. I do not understand what God the Father says to God 
the Son; I do not understand the echo in God the Holy Ghost; but I understand 
a little Babe with a mother and a foster father or, if I cannot understand that, 


at least I can understand the meek-eyed ox and the patient ass. 
From Joy in Believing by Vincent McNabb. 


















The prodigy of Urundi 


Three of the first missionaries 
sent by Cardinal Lavigerie to Lake 
Tanganyika were massacred in May, 
1881, by the arrows of the Barundi. 
But other White Fathers took up the 
perilous task and about 50 years later 
literally “entered into their labors,” for 
conversions amongst the Urundi then 
began on a portentous scale. 

When the Vicariate of Urundi was 
erected in 1922 there were only 14,000 
Christians. Within ten years (from 
1922 to 1932) the 14,000 grew to 
80,000, and then came the deluge! In 
the last six years 211,611 baptisms have 
been administered (actually many more, 
for we are not counting those who are 
dead) so that today there are no less 
than 300,000 baptized Christians in the 
vicariate. Nor is there any sign of this 
mass movement towards God slowing 
down, for there are at present 84,198 
catechumens under instruction, and 
47,484 baptisms were administered last 
year. These things are happening in a 
country no bigger than Holland with a 
population of 2,000,000. 

Without exception, adult candidates 
pass through a four-year catechu- 
menate, and the children have to go 
through the Catholic schools. This is 
the only path to the baptismal font. 
The catechumens must attend instruc- 


Modern Mass Conversion 


By A. E. HOWELL, W-F. 
Condensed from the Month* 


tions, which last one hour and a half, 
three times a week during the third 
year, and four times a week during 
the fourth year. 

Nor is it a matter of attending in- 
structions regularly for four years. 
Periodical examinations are held, and 
if the examiners, who are priests, are 
not satisfied with the candidate’s re- 
ligious knowledge, or with his conduct, 
his baptism is deferred. To take an 
example or two at random from the 
Vicar Apostolic’s annual report: in 
1934-35 at Buhonga Mission, 1,188 bap- 
tisms were administered and 743 can- 
didates were deferred; at Mugera 353 
adults were baptized and 300 deferred, 
while at Mugerero the number of those 
postponed exceeded that of the bap- 
tized, viz., baptized 213, deferred 576. 

It has been objected that this severe 
and prolonged test must result in many 
turning back to paganism. Not with 
the Urundi. As a matter of fact, the 
vast majority persevere until they do 
give satisfaction, and they make ex- 
emplary Catholics, eager for the means 
of grace. They practice their faith. No 
less than 5,575,382 Communions were 
distributed last year, an average of 
more than 19 per person. It must be 
remembered that long miles separate 
one mission from another, so that pec- 
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ple live, on an average, ten miles from 
a church. Very many, therefore, put 
themselves to serious inconvenience, 
and endure no little physical fatigue in 
order to receive the sacraments. 

The people gladly help to build their 
own churches. In 1933, at Murehe, for 
example, the baptized Christians and 
the catechumens furnished 120,000 
days of work to build the church. At 
Nyamurenza, which is 30 miles from 
the nearest mission, 5,000 Christians 
collected the stones required for the 
foundations, and in two months made 
g0,000 bricks and carried them to the 
site of the new church. At Kibumbu, 
to hasten the construction of a church 
before the rains fell, 150,000 bricks 
were got ready on the spot in less than 
two months. 

Another interesting sign of the Chris- 
tian spirit in Urundi is this: in 1935 
these poor people sent to Rome, for 
the Propagation of the Faith, the sum 
of 6,717 francs. 

The true reason for this mass con- 
version lies in the fact that after the 
first missionaries had shed their blood 
for the Barundi, those that followed 
lavished health and well-being in con- 
stant self-sacrifice for the souls of: this 
people; whilst those that now carry on 
the work do so at the cost of excessive 
labor in the hardest surroundings. The 
writer has seen them at work and he 
does not expect to find on this earth 
a more admirable spectacle of Christian 
zeal and fortitude. Add to this the 
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prayers and sufferings of the native 
Church itself, now become conscious of 
its living membership in Christ’s mys- 
tical Body. 

Naturally the phenomenal growth of 
the vicariate has left it greatly under- 
staffed, and various devices have been 
adopted to make the most of the priest- 
power available. There are 59 White 
Fathers and 15 native priests now at 
work. Missionaries from Europe come 
very slowly, but much is done by good 
organization to cope with the situation. 

The missionary’s means of locomo- 
tion in Urundi is the motorcycle. It 
enables him to cover long distances in 
a short time and at little cost, and on 
it he can penetrate into villages to 
which nothing but a foot-track leads. 
He arrives at his branch mission fresh 
and in good form, ready to give an 
instruction or to enter the confessional. 
Even missionaries of 70 years of age 
are still humming merrily along the 
tracks of Urundi on their motorcycles. 

As preacher and instructor the mis- 
sionary is aided by catechists, today an 
indispensable feature of foreign mis- 
sions. The catechist in Urundi is a 
quasi-curate. There are 600 of them 
and each has his school-chapel in the 
bush. They receive 200 francs ($10) 
a year, some a little more, so that the 
Vicar Apostolic has to find 150,000 
francs a year for them. The catechist 
is responsible to the priest for the peo- 
ple in his village. He sees that the 
sacraments are brought to the dying, 
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or, more often, the dying brought to 
the sacraments. The people are in- 
formed by him of the priest’s visits 
to the “first-class” branch, and he con- 
ducts a service on Sundays when he 
is too far away to go with his people 
to the mission. It is the catechist who 
instructs the postulants (catechumens 
in their first and second year), super- 
vises the building of huts required for 
such instruction, and the brick-making 
and wood-carrying necessary for a fu- 
ture church. A good catechist is almost 
as useful as a curate, and many of 
them are in truth excellent. 

The most hopeful sign that a foreign 
mission has made good is when it has 
begun the establishment of a native 
clergy. Naturally that sign has become 
conspicuous in Urundi which has a 
junior seminary from which the stu- 
dents pass on to the senior seminary 
of Ruanda, its neighbor. There are 15 
native priests now working on the mis- 
sions. According to the Vicar Apos- 
tolic’s calculations, in ten years there 
should be 40, and in 20 years, 90. The 
first priest was ordained in 1925, so 
that all these priests are fairly young, 
the eldest being 43. In 1933, three of 
them were given the charge of Muge- 
rero Mission, and in 1934 three others 
took over the mission at Murehe. They 
give every satisfaction. Although the 
immediate future is full of anxiety on 
account of the lack of material re- 
sources and a shortage of European 
priests who must still be the backbone 


of the mission, the Vicar Apostolic 
speaks with confidence of the far-off 
native Church and hierarchy of Urun- 
di, towards which so big a step has 
been taken. 

Besides the White Fathers there are 
also, of course, White Sisters in Urundi, 
who are invaluable in the work of the 
apostolate. They have charge of hospi- 
tals, dispensaries and schools, as well 
as workshops for girls where carpets, 
mats, wax candles and other things are 
made. Their most useful contribution 
to the future is the perpetuation of 
their own Order in the formation of 
a native sisterhood. The first novitiate 
for native Sisters was begun in 1931, 
and there are now 21 professed Sisters, 
six novices and 78 postulants. Although 
many of these latter will never reach 
the novitiate, the number is high 
enough to indicate that the idea of the 
religious life is finding favor with the 
Barundi. As the writer went through 
Urundi lately he heard on every side 
praise of these native Sisters. Five or 
six form a community in a mission 
where they teach in the schools. They 
have their own little convent where the 
blessed Sacrament is reserved; a visit 
there leaves one with the impression of 
a great working of divine grace. It 
would be impossible to exaggerate the 
value of these Sisters in the work of 
the conversion of the country, for they 
are living examples of the perfect Chris- 
tian life. They are respected and ven- 
erated by their people. 





The Dove Symbol 


By D. GOADBY 
Condensed from the Sower* 


By reason of their appearance, hab- 
its or connection with some historic 
incident or fable, certain birds have be- 
come symbols of eminent persons and 
outstanding events, and are employed 
in art as conventional accessories. In 
most cases the symbolism is of very 
ancient origin, and this is particularly 
true of the pre-historically domesticated 
blue rock-pigeon known to us as the 
dove. 

The story of this bird, significant in 
Christian eyes as the symbol of the 
Holy Spirit, may be traced back to the 
misty dawn of civilization and religion 
in Mesopotamia, whence emanated the 
dual nature-worship of the combining 
elements, heaven and earth, male and 
female. The goddess Ishtar, or Ashter- 
oth, personified the soil fertilized by 
sun and rain, and to her was assigned 
the amorous and prolific dove as rep- 
resenting connubial bliss and produc- 
tiveness. White doves were sold to 
worshippers in her temple at Babylon 
to be offered as sacrifices. 

Gradually the cult of Ishtar spread 
to Asia Minor and the Aegean coast 
by means of Babylonian conquests; the 
Phrygians worshipped her as Cybele, 
the Syrians as Darketo, the Phoenecians 
as Atagartis and the Ionian Greeks as 
Astarti. At Hieropolis was a great 


Bird of good omen 


temple dedicated to Atagartis, contain- 
ing a much venerated statue in whose 
hand was a scepter headed by the 
model of a dove. The association of 
the dove with the goddess of love is the 
natural outcome of observation of the 
doves’ habit of courting and caressing 
each other; Chaucer speaks of “the 
wedded turtil with her hearte trewe.” 
Regarding the exalted place occupied 
by the dove in early Christian thought 
and art as the symbol of the Holy Spir- 
it, it is interesting that the oracle con- 
sulted by Alexander the Great in the 
oasis Ammon gave its responses by cer- 
tain signs, such as the peculiar flight of 
doves. Such fables afford a glimpse of 
the popular attitude towards this bird 
at the time when Christianity first be- 
gan to manifest itself in Italy. By de- 
grees Christian symbolism replaced the 
previous pagan figurative significance 
of the dove, and the result of this was 
the inference that the devil can never 
impersonate the celestial messenger. 
Various traditions which have come 
down to us through the ages indicate 
that the Third Person of the Blessed 
Trinity habitually assumed this mater- 
ial form. According to Eusebius, Pope 
Fabian was thus divinely appointed in 
the 3rd century, and the consecration 
of Clovis at Rheims on Christmas Day, 
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496, is another case in point. The con- 
version of the Frankish chief took place 
after his marriage to Clotilda, niece of 
the king of Burgundy. Clovis prom- 
ised, after long deliberation, to embrace 
the faith if he should win the Battle 
of Tolbiac. When his troops were 
about to yield he invoked the aid of 
Clotilda’s God, and was victorious. He 
was baptized by St. Remigius and, ac- 
cording to the legend written by the 
celebrated Hincmar, Archbishop of 
Rheims, Clovis and the bishop reached 
the baptistery to find that the priest 
bearing the holy chrism was prevented 
from reaching the font by the surging 
crowds, whereupon a dove brought 
from heaven a vial filled with chrism. 

Another instance of the bird symbol- 
izing the Holy Ghost is contained in 
the account of the first voyage of the 
Spanish adventurer, Hernando Cortez, 
to America. Food and water ran short 
and mutiny was imminent when “came 
a Dove flying to the Shippe being 
Good Friday at Sunsett; and sat him 
on the Shippe top; whereat they were 
all comforted and took it for a miracle 
and good token, and all gave heartie 
thanks to God, directing their course 
the way the Dove flew.” 

It is highly improbable that Moham- 
med could have heard of these sources 
of divine inspirations, yet Prideaux, in 
his life of the Prophet, states that Mo- 
hammed taught a dove to pick seed 
placed in his ear, thus intimating that 
the Holy Ghost came in this form to 
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impart to him the counsels of God. 
This is perhaps responsible for Shakes- 
peare’s query in Henry V: “Was Mo- 
hammed inspired with a dove?” Islam 
preserves its ancient reverence for the 
bird, which flocks in great numbers 
around the mosques. 

As early as the 5th century the dove 
is shown descending on the blessed 
Virgin at the Annunciation, and after 
this date it appears in pictures of the 
Madonna and Child, and also of the 
Creation, where “the spirit of God 
moved on the face of the waters.” 
Flames proceed from the dove when 
depicted as bestowing the gift of ton- 
gues. A window in Lincoln College 
presents a unique illustration of this 
popular idea. Here the Prophet Eliseus 
appears with a two-headed dove on his 
shoulder, evidently an illusion to his 
petition to Elias (iv Kings, xi, 9), “I 
beseech thee that in me may be thy 
double spirit.” St. Gregory’s especial 
emblem is the dove, which is represent- 
ed resting upon the shoulder of the 
magnificent statue in Rome. 

Probably the Gospel account of the 
baptism of Christ is the immediate 
source of the dove being chosen as a 
symbol not only of the Holy Spirit but 
also of baptism. In early examples of 
sacred art the bird is seen flooding a 
cross with streams of living water; a 
famous picture in the Lateran conveys 
this same message. From Prudentius 
we learn that the dove was a symbol 
of our Lord, and Tertullian referred to 
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the Church as “the Dove’s house.” A 
golden model of a dove served in early 
times for the reservation of the blessed 
Sacrament, and was suspended by 
means of a chain over the altar; a 
heretic was charged at the Council of 
Nice with stealing the doves of pre- 
cious metal from above altars and fonts. 
One such image is preserved in the 
Church of St. Nazarius at Milan; no 
English example survives but there is 
a solitary mention of one in an inven- 
tory of Salisbury. 

That doves symbolized purity is ap- 
parent from the fact that they were 
offered as a sacrifice by the blessed 
Virgin at the Purification. So great did 
the trade in them become in later years 
that Christ drove from the Temple’s 
hallowed precincts “them that sold 
doves.” The bird appears on funerary 
monuments as a sign of death in the 
Christian faith; even today one or a 
pair of doves are carved on tombstones. 
Enacted annually in the Catalan vil- 
lages of the eastern Pyrenees is a mir- 
acle play depicting the life and martyr- 
dom of St. Eulalia of Barcelona, in 
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which the maiden’s tortured soul es- 
capes to heaven in the form of a dove. 

Peace, too, is generally indicated by 
the dove bearing in its beak an olive 
spray, but the choice of olive is largely 
accidental for in ancient times a branch 
of any tree served as a flag of truce 
between warring factions, or betokened 
friendly intentions when strangers met. 
The Deluge tradition suggested that 
the olive was the proper kind of branch 
to use for the purpose, and in conse- 
quence the dove has become the “bird 
of peace.” Ornithologically, however, 
this is scarcely a happy choice, for few 
birds are so notoriously quarrelsome as 
pigeons. 

A curious coincidence took place in 
1921 in Brownsville, Texas, where on 
the morning of Nov. 11 a snow-white 
pigeon flew into the Church of the 
Sacred Heart and, perched over a mem- 
orial window, remained throughout 
the Armistice Day service. This was 
generally regarded as a peace prognos- 
tication. It is significant that in all 
these relations the symbolic dove is the 
white one, not the grey ring-dove. 


Enter the Snobs 


In the 17th century, the University of Cambridge, England, decided to admit 
commoners as students. On inscribing themselves these had to describe their 
social position with the Latin words, sine nobilitate, which by successive abbrevia- 
tions (sine nob., s. nob.) became fused at last into the one word snob. The snobs 
celebrated the privilege of rubbing elbows with the nobles by affecting a pedantry 
which in the course of time came to signify in the English language (and 
through it, in others) the current meaning of the word snobbishness, those who 


exhibited it being snobs. 


Francis Davitt in the [Melbourne] Advocate (18 May °39). 





Plain speaking on Spain 


Marxists in Spain 


By H. L. MENCKEN 
Condensed from the Baltimore Sun* 


The Communists, as everyone a little while to chase the Marxian 


knows, are industrious intriguers and 
bold and shameless liars, but soon or 
late they usually step up and confess. 
This has happened over and over again 
in Russia, to the amazement of the 
world, and it is now happening once 
more in the matter of Spain. Up to 
the end of the war, the American Reds 
and their pink stooges were filling the 
newspapers and the air with pious de- 


nunciations of Italian intervention 


there, and denying hotly that the 


Kremlin was supplying men and muni- 


tions to the so-called Loyalists. But 
now that the jig is up they are begin- 
ning to tell the truth, and recently, in 
the New Masses over the signed man- 
ual of no less a dignitary than the Hon. 
Earl Browder himself, there is a cate- 
gorical admission, nay, a proud boast, 
that “the Soviet Union never ceased to 
give the utmost possible moral and ma- 
terial help” to the heroes of bogus 
democracy. 

That help, as historians have already 
noted, was of precious little avail. The 
Moscow messiahs were on the scene 
long before the Italians, and for a cou- 
ple of months in 1936 we heard a great 
deal about the stupendous feats of their 
aviators. But when Mussolini’s fliers 
got into action at last, it took them only 


planes off the field, and during the last 
stages of the war the erstwhile eagles 
of democracy fell out of the news al- 
together. So with the Marxian tanks 
and artillery, and so with the huge in- 
ternational legions that the Russians 
undertook to recruit, arm, train, police 
and lead. 

Recruiting for these legions was car- 
ried on openly in New York, with the 
ill-disguised connivance of Washington. 
They were represented to be units in a 
holy war to save democracy from Mus- 
solini, Hitler, the Japs, the pacifists, 
Wall Street, and the devil. A great 
many American come-ons enlisted and 
were shipped overseas, and there they 
were so quickly accommodated in the 
forefront of the fray that hundreds 
were dead before they could mail their 
first postcards home. In the final bat- 
tles of Catalonia there was especially 
heavy slaughter among them, and the 
few survivors are straggling back to 
the U. S. by way of the French bull- 
pens, and in rags, with no money. 
While they were saving democracy 
large numbers of its American fans 
made good livings collecting money for 
them. 

The report that the alleged Loyalists 


were overwhelmed by an enormous 
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superiority in men and supplies now 
turns out to have been only a fable. 
The army with which they undertook 
to defend Catalonia was actually sub- 
stantially as large as the army that 
Franco flung against it, and it had the 
vast advantages of holding fortified po- 
sitions, of being well provided with 
interior communications and of fight- 
ing in a broken terrain, highly favor- 
able to the defense. When it suddenly 
collapsed, and Franco began chasing 
it into France, he captured huge stores 
of munitions and many complete and 
intact munition factories. 

Why, then, did it collapse? The an- 
swer is supplied by a group of observers 
of widely varying sympathies, ranging 
from frank opponents of Stalin and 
company to their still faithful slaves. 
For example, Gen. W. G. Krivitsky, 
formerly of the Russian Red Army, 
writing in the Saturday Evening Post 
of April 15. For example, Joseph M. 
Escuder, formerly head of the Cata- 
lonian recruiting service, writing in the 
Sunpaper of March 5. For example, 
Irving Pflaum, formerly United Press 
correspondent on the Loyalist side, 
writing in the American Mercury for 
May. For example, R. Luc, fofmerly a 
member of the staff of the 11th Inter- 
national Brigade of the Loyalist Army, 
writing in the Communist New Masses 
for Feb. 14 and 21. 

It is surely no accident that all these 
otherwise discordant observers (and 
many more might be added to the list) 
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tell virtually the same story. That story 
is quite simple. The first half of it is 
that the Russian agents in Spain used 
their control of war materials to seize 
the leadership of the Loyalist Army, 
and with it all the chief organs of the 
civil government. The second half is 
that their extraordinary military in- 
competence, joined to their almost 
pathological __ political _—_ fanaticism, 
brought both army and government to 
disaster. They cared nothing whatever 
about the Spain and even less about 
the democracy they prated about; the 
one object before them was to set up 
a Communist despotism in Western 
Europe, operated from Moscow. When 
that object failed, they sabotaged the 
whole works. 

The manner in which they organiz- 
ed the Loyalist Army is described at 
length in Mr. Luc’s two articles, writ- 
ten and printed before the fall of Barce- 
lona. He says that they began to send 
political commissars to the field units 
as early as September, 1936, and that 
by Dec. 1, 1937, they were in complete 
command of the whole Catalonian 
army. Every such commissar was the 
superior of the military commander 
with whom he served. 

How this imbecile system worked in 
practice is set forth by Mr. Pflaum and 
Sefior Escuder. “The influence thus 
mobilized,” says the former, “with the 
control of arms as the over-all pressure, 
gave the Stalinists the controlling 
voice.” And meanwhile the Republican 
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forces, once so full of fight, “gave way 
to a sullen, ‘disciplined’ and continually 
more spiritless army, chafing under the 
police regime of its Communist com- 
missars.” 

But why didn’t the Spaniards resist? 
Sefior Escuder explains. First the Com- 
munists, using “Russian equipment 
and arms as leverage to seize control 
of certain key posts and key sections 
of the army,” gradually extended their 
control to all parts. Then by the same 
means, they got their hooks upon the 
secret police. Then they gobbled every 
instrument of propaganda. And finally, 
coming out into the open, they began 
a wholesale purge of both the army 
and the civil population. Thousands of 
patriotic Spaniards who made the mis- 
take of resisting them were liquidated 
in the Moscow manner, and many more 
thousands were jailed. 

General Krivitsky gives more details, 
but I omit them because he may be 
called a prejudiced witness, for he was 
a friend and associate of Marshal 
Tukhachevsky and all the other Rus- 
sian army commanders butchered in 
1937. But everything he has to tell 
dovetails precisely into the stories of 
Mr. Pflaum, the American, and Sefior 
Escuder, the Spaniard, and is complete- 
ly borne out, whenever the two cover 
the same ground, by the story of Mr. 
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Luc, the admitted Communist. 

Why were the facts concealed so 
long? They were, in fact, not conceal- 
ed, at least in their essentials. They 
began filtering out back in 1937, and 
by the middle of 1938 everyone really 
interested in the matter had access to 
them. But they were obliterated for the 
general public by an overwhelming 
flood of Communist propaganda, part 
of it direct and the rest indirect. The 
former poured out of a thousand bar- 
rels, many of them set up in New 
York. The latter took the form of a 
censorship of press dispatches from the 
Red side. “Foreign newspapermen who 
did not play ball with the Commu- 
nists,” says Sefior Escuder, “found it 
almost impossible to get cars, gasoline, 
passes to the front. This happened, 
among others, to the correspondent of 
the London Daily Herald, England’s 
leading labor paper.” 

So the American boobs, always easy, 
fell for the Marxian gonk in a large 
way, and thousands of them contribut- 
ed money to further its spread. Other 
thousands, even more idiotic, signed up 
to fight for it. But now the truth comes 
out and, by a curious coincidence, it is 
manifesting itself at the very moment 
when the Marxian messiahs are being 
urged to go crusading for democracy 
again. 


One of the recent books for children published by the Soviet League of the 
Godless is entitled, The Pope: Spy and Bandit. 


The Ave Maria (15 July °39). 





Wool on My Bread 


By MYRA NYE 
Condensed from the Epistle* 


In 1879 a very little girl sat in a 
high pew of a Congregational church 
in a river town of Ohio. As the hour- 
long sermon droned on she braided the 
woolen fringe of her mother’s Paisley 
shawl. The child, now a woman, asso- 
ciates it with the weaving of life’s 
threads and wool on communion bread. 

Old Deacon Brewster paused at the 
pew and passed a plate of bread over 
the child’s head to her mother. The 
bread was cut in large chunks, and 
mother found it hard to pull off just the 
right amount. From her lace-mitted 
hand fell the crumbs into the woolen 
fringe of the shawl. The child plucked 
tufts of wool from the red and the blue 
and the drab of her stockings, patted 
the bits together and placed the crumbs 
of the communion bread to make polka 
dots in the pretty little mat. 

That four-year-old child was I. Later, 
wool gathered on my own communion 
bread in several Protestant churches. 
As we moved from town to town one 
denomination was as good as another. 
Tragic, ensnaring,.entangling wool on 
bread was not removed until three 
years ago. 

This year, Tuesday in Holy Week, 
at Mass, I followed the text in my new 
daily Missal. I smiled when I read the 
lesson: “And I was as meek as a lamb 


And now eternal life 


that is carried to be a victim; and I 
knew not that they had devised coun- 
sel against me, saying: Let us put 
wool on his bread and cut him off 
from the land of the living” (Jeremiah 
11-18). 

Both of my grandfathers were anti- 
Catholic. Both died the year I was 
born but their prejudice was preserved 
for me, not by my gentle mother, but 
by the friends of these mistaken men. 
My paternal grandfather was a Meth- 
odist circuit-rider in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio—the West of those days. My 
maternal grandfather was the mayor 
of the river town where he owned two 
paper mills along the banks. His friends 
felt it incumbent upon themselves to 
tell his grandchild as soon as she could 
understand, and even before, how high 
he stood in Masonry; so high, in fact, 
that he would need to go to Europe to 
take the next degree, which he intend- 
ed to do the year he died. He was 
going for the sole purpose, I was fur- 
ther informed, of fighting Catholicism. 
He belonged to the A. P. A. (American 
Protective Association ). 

With possibly a thousand inhabitants, 
that river town of my girlhood held 
six Protestant denominations. I heard 
of Catholics but I never saw one. Not 
until I was 20 years of age did I see a 
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Catholic church on the outside. Nor 
the inside until I was 45, when I went 
to a wedding. Crosses on churches I 
had been led to believe were terrible. 
One of my Sunday school teachers 
asked for the children’s pennies to 
send them to South America to “con- 
vert” Catholics, who we were told were 
idolators. 

As a child of ten I became a member 
of the Congregational church that my 
mother attended. It was after the win- 
ter’s “protracted meetings” when in the 
crowded, ugly, basement room, smelly 
with wet mittens, overcoats and boots, 
and fur caps, I was asked to give my 
“experience.” 

“T love Jesus.” 

Much to my older sister’s disgust I 
began to cry. I had disgraced our re- 
served, conservative family of tight and 
high New England breeding. 

“Mama, weren’t you ashamed of 
Myra’s crying like a baby—great big 
girl like her—and before all those peo- 
ple?” 

“No, I was not ashamed. I think all 
God wants of us is just to love Him. 
I am sure Myra does.” 

Fifty years later the Vicar General of 
our Los Angeles Archdiocese was giv- 
ing me instructions preparatory to my 
becoming a Catholic. He said some- 
thing that reminded me of that snowy 
night back in Ohio. 

“Just to love our blessed Lord with 
all your mind and all your soul and 
with all your heart is to be a good 


Christian. If you love Him, you obey 
Him. He founded the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church and asked us all to be 
of one fold with one Shepherd.” 

After I “joined the church” the mys- 
tery I had felt in my mother’s com- 
munion vanished. The distribution of 
the elements was prosaic. Coming only 
once in three months, communion Sun- 
day held no allure for me after the 
long sermon. I skipped that Sunday as 
often as I could or left with the “un- 
repentent” children right after the ser- 
mon. 

The bread was cut in smaller pieces 
and my mother dropped no more sur- 
plus crumbs into the fringe of her 
shawl which now I was too old to 
braid. She kept her head bowed while 
the small particle slipped easily down 
her throat. I never bothered to bow 
my head. I had no difficulty in frankly 
chewing my portion. I liked to watch 
those around me. I gauged the piety 
of the grownups by the length of time 
they could keep their heads down with- 
out looking. There was the grocer; 
hadn’t my own grandmother told me 
he put sand in his brown sugar, pumice 
stone powder in the white sugar, dried 
leaves in che tea and chicory in the 
coffee he sold? Yet he could keep his 
head down longer than my mother. 
Could it be that he was asleep? 

When I became a wife, a mother of 
four children, I was also, during an 
ardent half-decade, a Sunday school 
teacher, director of the Junior Christian 
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Endeavor and president of the Mission- 
ary Society. I say it without pride. That 
work was no more for the glory of 
God than is the work of Japanese 
bridge builders in China. 

Because of the continued ill health 
of my husband I became a newspaper 
woman in Los Angeles. I wandered 
Hollywood way to write one of the 
very first columns concerning motion 
picture stars, a weekly feature called 
Society in Cinemaland, perniciously 
personal. I do not blame Hollywood, 
nor my profession; but at that period 
of my life, uncleansed and uncarded 
wool gathered thick on my spiritual 
bread. 

When my children became adults I 
went to church only to please my hus- 
band. Conscious that this was a re- 
versal of the usual; that husbands were 
usually the negative pleasers in this 
regard, I made all the greater effort to 
make a good man happy. One Sunday 
he said casually that it was his turn 
among the elders to prepare the ele- 
ments. 

“Will you go down in the basement 
and cut the bread while I mix the 
grape juice?” he asked. 

To my dismay I felt a sensation re- 
sembling nausea. To cut communion 
bread, I so unworthy, and with a rusty 
butcher knife in an unholy dusty base- 
ment! My husband could not under- 
stand the earnestness of my intense re- 
fusal. It was to him a simple request. 
It was silly squeamishness on my part. 
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I did cut the bread. But I never com- 
municated again in a Protestant church, 
Psychology serves theology as sorrow 
serves salvation. Surely, steadily, lov- 
ingly our Lord led me, in spite of all 
inherited and acquired prejudices, into 
His Holy Church. Many were the 
factors of influence. Chief among them 
was this showing me the wool on my 
bread and gradual removal of it. 

One day as a newspaperwoman I 
attended the annual luncheon of the 
Catholic Woman’s Club at the Am- 
bassador Hotel in Los Angeles. Similar 
affairs were in my line of duty as club 
editor of a big metropolitan daily. They 
were apt to be tiresome because of fre- 
quent occurrence. Starchy club lunch- 
eons were enemies of slimness. This 
time there was incentive to go. I scent- 
ed a headline story. The subject of 
birth control was coming up. 

I sat next to the club president, a 
little Irish Catholic, pretty, devout and 
intelligent. I knew her only profes- 
sionally. During a preliminary com- 
mittee report she whispered to me. 

“I received holy Communion this 
morning to prepare me for this ordeal.” 

The ordeal, I knew, was the coming 
discussion of birth control. Should the 
club withdraw from the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs because the 
latter in national assembly had just in- 
dorsed it? Mrs. President knew there 
were many in the club who did not 
agree with her in her strict Catholic 
viewpoint on the subject. 
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That whisper modified my story. It 
had no headlines next day. Six years 
later the president of the Los Angeles 
Council of Catholic Women told me 
that the story with my by-line was the 
first pro-Catholic story published in 
that paper. And I didn’t even know 
that when I wrote it, or after. Later 
that club president, now one of my best 
friends, became my godmother at con- 
ditional baptism, my sponsor at con- 
firmation—the friendship started by 
that whisper at a club luncheon. 

Yet for some time I continued to 
march with that vast army who know 
so many things about the Catholic 
Church that aren’t so. 

Then, one memorable day in Lent 
—I did not even know that ecclesiasti- 
cal season except vaguely—I wandered 
from my desk to Main Street to look 
in the odd shops for a certain kind of 
seashell for my rock garden. Early 
spring is often hotter than summer in 
Southern California. When I came to 
old historic St. Vibiana’s Cathedral, its 
coolness invited me in. I had one fear, 
that the people would stare when I did 
not do the funny things I had heard 
that Catholics do, like crossing them- 
selves and genuflecting. 


To my surprise not one of them evi- 
denced any knowledge of my presence. 
Used as I was to many people around 
me, I could soak myself in solitude in 
the cool interior. What were these Main 
Street folk to me anyway? I would 
rest and relax. 
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Relax? I was never more alert in my 
life. Soon the church was crowded. 
Four thousand, seated, standing in the 
aisles, kneeling even so far back as the 
vestibule and the steps outside. Such 
a crowd and no newspaper story about 
it! This was my first reaction. There 
were women with their paper shopping 
bags, women with two or three chil- 
dren, richly dressed women; and as 
many men as women. I saw a man of 
apparent prominence in affairs, hand- 
somely clothed, kneeling so near a 
shawled Mexican woman in rags that 
their sleeves touched. Neither even 
knew the other was there. Each had a 
string of beads. A man with beads! 

The sanctuary was peopled with 
priests and altar boys. They moved 
about in rhythm as though directed by 
an unseen baton. I was fascinated. The 
vestments, the gestures and ritual ac- 
tion, the mystery of it all entranced 
me. How swiftly later in the Mass the 
priest and altar boy descended to the 
communicants at the altar rail. 

Two Mexican girls in the pew in 
front of me arose to go forward. They 
folded their hands. Others advanced 
too. My whole attention was centered 
on the girls. I knew that at the table 
of our Lord they received what all my 
life I had hungered for, the heavenly 
Bread which may be eaten only in the 
Catholic Church. I determined to 
secure It for the salvation and satis- 
faction of my soul. 

So great was the aversion of my rela- 
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tives and friends to my becoming a 
Catholic, so many the tearful pleas of 
dear ones to hold me back, so many 
were the obstacles in my way, so little 
did I know how to go about receiving 
instruction, so ignorant was I of all 
Catholic ways, of priests and the 
Church, and so busy was I in my com- 
petitive profession that some time 
passed before I, too, received the Bread 
of angels. 

In the lesson on transubstantiation 
Monsignor Cawley asked me when I 
reached home to look up, in my St. 
James version of the Bible, the sixth 
chapter of St. John. I did as he asked. 
At the bottom of the Gospel page I 
had written: “My hopes to become a 
Catholic.” A penciled arrow pointed 
to the words of sure confirmation of 
my expectations. When I had written 
that hope I do not know. 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you. Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man 
and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you. Whoso eateth my flesh and drink- 
eth my blood, hath eternal life; and I 
will raise him up at the last day. For 
my flesh is meat indeed and my blood 
is drink indeed. This is the bread that 


came down from heaven: he that eat- 
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Marriage has advanced to a domestic test flight, with the co-pilots only too 
anxious to use their divorce parachutes at the first sign of matrimonial crack-up. 





eth of this bread shall live forever.” 

Thus it is in a Protestant version of 
the Bible. Together with all Catholics 
I marvel how Protestants believing in 
the divine and immutable word of God 
can still deny the miracle of transub- 
stantiation. Another lesser wonder: 
whether a life-long Catholic can feel 
the thrill and joy of a convert at be- 
lieving these words of our Lord. 

“It took you a long time to come 
home,” Father Hurley said the day he 
received me, when I made my profes- 
sion, was conditionally baptized, and 
first confessed. “You must have had 
Catholic grandparents.” 

Yes, it was a long road from the 
thralldom of error to the promise of 
the Kingdom of God in Heaven. Al- 
though the priest’s surmise as to the 
guidance of my grandparents was in- 
correct, the supernatural influence of 
the Bread Itself is unmistakable. 

Four days after making my confes- 
sion and abjuration I received my first 
holy Communion in St. Vibiana’s 
Cathedral, where first I saw others re- 
ceive. The last shred of wool had 
vanished from my bread. Now in pray- 
er before each holy Communion I must 
find my whole life over again. 










Family life has benefited immensely by the wizardry of Sanger heir-conditioning, 
so that the sidecar motorcycle is big enough to take the whole family on picnics. 


St. Jobn the Baptist Parish Bulletin [N. Y. C.] (16 July °39). 








Missionaries in Oklahoma 


Four little girls from school 


Members of che Catholic Evidence 
Guild of Rosary College in Chicago, a 
college that sponsors in Oklahoma the 
guild activity of street preaching, we 
were being sent to carry on the work 
done each summer by students in the 
small, backward towns of Oklahoma. 
We were four girls, and two nuns, and 
a dozen assorted boxes and bags. In 
them were packed the 24 carefully pre- 
pared speeches with which we were to 
start our campaign for the spread of 
Catholic doctrine among people who 
were for the most part unfriendly to 
the Catholic Church. Those speeches 
were the culmination of two years’ 
training for the work under Monsignor 
Hillenbrand, the rector of St. Mary of 
the Lake Seminary, thorough training 
in the fundamental ground work and 
some little training in technique. 

The work of Catholic evidence guilds 
has for its purpose not so much the 
conversion of non-Catholics as the 
spread of correct information about 
Catholics and their faith. It is con- 
ducted somewhat along the lines of 
Communist open air meetings. Any 
convenient street corner provides the 
setting’ for a group of speakers who 
stand on soap boxes and preach to the 
crowd that always gathers. The sub- 
jects of their sermons are governed by 


By FRANCES SUGRUE 
Condensed from the Vincentian* 


the type of audience, and cover dogma, 
ritual and custom. There follows a cer- 
tain amount of heckling by the audi- 
ence, and the speakers must stand fire 
as best they can. Both priests and lay- 
men are engaged in this work of Cath- 
olic Action, and it is fast becoming the 
accepted method of preaching the word 
of Christ in centers where Catholicism 
numbers few adherents. It was for just 
such a mission our college had trained 
us and it was to fulfill that mission 
that we left Chicago, July 2, for Okla- 
homa. 

We were met at Bridgeport Junction, 
Okla., by several persons who were 
anxious to show us the white frame 
house in which we were to live, and 
to instruct us at great length, singly 
and en masse, in the intricacies of our 
new home, its gasoline stove, its wind- 
up telephone and all the other unique 
appointments. We finally found our- 
selves alone; weary and homesick we 
went to bed. 

Another day brought new enthusi- 
asm and courage. Everyone seemed 
bent on making our stay pleasant and 
the last vestige of our homesickness 
vanished before the friendly Oklahoma 
spirit. We found a delight in exploring 
our new home. It had been the parish 
house of Hinton, but the pastor, Father 
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F. X. Neville, director of Catholic Ac- 
tion in Oklahoma and the director of 
our street preaching, had his home in 
another of his four parishes, in the 
neighboring town of Geary. (Many of 
the parishes in Oklahoma are mission 
parishes, and one priest is assigned to 
several, which are towns apart.) The 
two-storied white frame house standing 
on its expanse of green lawn, directly 
next door to Hinton’s tiny church and 
right across the street from the town 
waterworks and tennis courts, present- 
ed an impressive appearance in the 
plain, dusty little town of dirt roads 
and treeless prairies. Inside, a few old 
oak rockers in the reception room; a 
desk and a divan, made of a board on 
two barrels, in what had evidently been 
a library; a table, an oddly assorted 
collection of chairs, and an electric re- 
frigerator in the dining room, and the 
gasoline stove in the kitchen furnished 
us with the necessities of life; up- 
stairs in the three bedrooms, were 
enough cots to accommedate us all 
quite comfortably. 

The women of the Altar Society 
furnished us with our linens, and the 
whole parish, in fact, parishioners from 
all of Father Neville’s congregations, 
brought us an unending supply of food 
that ranged from huge crocks of fresh- 
ly churned butter and immense bowls 
of newly laid eggs to dressed chickens 
and delicious cakes and pies. 

During the day the four of us spent 
our time driving over the Oklahoma 
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roads in our borrowed car, spreading 
the word of our revival meetings. We 
had adopted the form of revival meet- 
ings for our street preaching sessions 
because they were familiar institutions 
to the people of that part of the coun- 
try. It was our custom to drive into 
the town in which we were to preach 
that night and there to post the hand- 
bills that announced in great black let- 
ters, “The Religious Revival by the 
Women Missionaries from Chicago.” 
These preliminary skirmishes of what 
was to be our militant campaign for 
souls afforded us no end of adventures. 
The rangy, laconic Westerners were 
fairly well acquainted with the tradi- 
tional revival leaders, frock-coated 
Methodist ministers, or even prim, be- 
spectacled “preachin’ females” but I 
hardly think they were prepared to 
have the word of the Gospel carried 
by four girls, unconventionally clad in 
gay printed dirndls and ankle sox, 
with outrageously bright bandannas 
tied under their determined chins. And 
if the chariot of the Lord ever descend- 
ed upon their sleepy little towns with 
fire and thunder, it could have aroused 
no greater consternation than our Chev- 
rolet as it came bouncing and bumping 
along Main Street. But if we frighten- 
ed them, they terrified us (though I 
hope we never showed any terror) and 
at first it took all the nerve we could 
muster to emerge from the safe seclu- 
sion of our car into the midst of the 
curious crowd. Bravely and with an 
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assumption of cool matter-of-factness 
we would make our way to the nearest 
telephone pole or fence and there, pret- 
ty well surrounded by the town loafers, 
nail up our placards and handbills. 
Occasionally we were questioned by 
those idling about as to the nature of 
our “revival.” We answered these 
friendly inquiries in the spirit in which 
they were put, but we avoided giving 
the identity of our religion since that 
was our trump card and could only be 
played when we were sure of an audi- 
ence—and that could never have been 
secured, had they known we were 
Catholics. With our stack of handbills 
we carried three or four big posters 
and to secure a berth for these in some 
convenient store window we employed 
strategy. If it were a drug store, we 
would drop in for a “coke,” if a 
dry goods store, for a spool of thread, 
etc., and then casually on our way out, 
we would ask permission of the pro- 
prietor to place our poster in his win- 
dow. Very few refused us. And with 
this bit of advance campaigning ac- 
complished we would make our exit, 
leaving the town covered with our 
propaganda and its people prepared 
for our street preaching that night. 
Often when we drove into a town 
at night there would not be a soul in 
sight. But we had discovered a very 
excellent method of making our pres- 
ence immediately known—and that was 
by singing! We had with us a small 
portable organ and a 15-year-old organ- 
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fist. Setting up the organ in some 
prominent spot, we would gather 
around it and strike up Holy God or 
some other hymn of the same appealing 
type. When a sufficient number had 
been attracted by the doubtful music 
we made (the organ was given to 
squeaking and we seldom kept the 
same pitch) we opened our “revival” 
with a prayer, the Our Father, and 
followed it with a speech of introduc- 
tion, explaining why we were here, 
again without mentioning our religion. 
Father was always with us at these 
meetings, but since he did not wear 
the clerical garb and mixed in with 
the crowd to observe their reactions, 
his presence did not reveal our identi- 
ty. Two of us took turns in speaking 
each night. At the end of our speeches, 
we would invite questions. Our listen- 
ers were clustered around lamp posts, 
leaning against doorways, or sitting in 
parked cars along the curb. Some 
would not approach us and therefore 
we had to speak loudly and clearly 
enough to make ourselves heard by 
them as they lingered across the street. 
They listened to our stories of Christ 
and to our explanation of a future life 
like little children absorbed in some 
fascinating fairy tale. 

Since they were for the most part 
of the uneducated laboring class, poor 
farmers and their families, and since 
they were either wholly uninformed or 
thoroughly misinformed about Catho- 
lics and Catholicism, our speeches were 
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very simple in form and touched only 
the most fundamental of subjects. We 
spent an average of three nights in 
each town, and in that time, we usually 
covered the creation and the fall of 
man, the life of Christ and the work 
of redemption, heaven, hell, purgatory 
and prayer. Of course, the doctrine of 
purgatory would give us away but we 
would have convinced them, by the 
time we broached it, that Catholics 
were not two-horned devils and they 
more or less accepted us after that. Not 
that they always agreed with us. More 
than once we found ourselves in dis- 
cussion over fine points, but we never 
made them feel we were disagreeably 
correct. We merely told them what we 
believed and why, and tried to teach 
them that Catholics were reasonable 
and tolerant creatures, 

Few of them questioned us from the 
crowd, but after the meeting, when 
they came up to us singly, many and 
varied were their questions: Why did 
Catholics speak Latin? Why did Cath- 
olics pray for their dead? Did Catho- 
lics really think only they could get to 
heaven? But sometimes they would 
amaze us by their clear, logical ques- 
tions and then it was a joy to put such 
minds on the right track. Again we 
met interesting people among our ques- 


tioners, like the man who exhibited his 
Masonic ring and then proudly told 
us he was to be baptized into the 
Church the next week, after more than 
four years of study. 

The experiences of this July can 
never be erased from our memories; 
and with those of the street preaching 
are mingled a legion of others, some 
amusing and some touching. There 
was that night in Oklahoma City when 
we preached to a crowd of Negroes on 
their pastor’s front lawn and after 
our sermons were over, an old colored 
woman came to us to tell us we had 
made her so happy that she had all she 
could do “to keep from risin’ and 
shoutin’ Hallelujah!” 

In one town of Oklahoma, where 
our reception was the least cordial, and 
where we least expected to achieve our 
purpose, a dying man heard from his 
window the word we preached and 
died with the Light in his soul. Only 
after we had returned home did we 
hear of this one conversion, the only 
conversion, as far as we know, with 
which those four weeks of labor were 
blessed. But we know now what it is 
to have heard and answered the call 
“Pass over into Macedonia and help 
us.” [The allusion is to the vision of 
St. Paul. See Acts xvi, 9.—Ed.] 


If there were only one Catholic in the world and if he made only one con- 
vert a year and if each convert would do the same, under the laws of geometrical 
progression, everyone in the world would be a Catholic at the end of 32 years. 

Michael Lavelle quoted in the Ave Maria (8 July ’39). 





St. Louis and the 


As it formerly was 


To live in a Catholic country adds 
to the picturesqueness of life. An unus- 
ually impressive and dramatic cere- 
mony took place in the celebration of 
the 7ooth anniversary of the reception 
in Paris of the holy relic of the crown 
of thorns—now in the sacristy of Notre 
Dame, carried there by St. Louis with 
his own royal hands. 

St. Louis, King Louis IX, was, as 
we know, a great soldier before he be- 
came a saint. He appears also to have 
been a good business man. The chron- 
icler, Joinville, describes him as being a 


head taller than any of his knights and 
adds that his exertions would have 


worn out a less robust saint. For all 
his piety he was “an accomplished 
knight, physically strong in spite of 
his ascetic practices, fearless in battle, 
heroic in adversity. He fasted much, 
loved sermons, regularly heard two 
Masses a day and all the offices, going 
at midnight for matins in his chapel 
and surrounded even when he traveled, 
by priests on horseback chanting the 
hours.” 

He had, all the same, a sense of 
humor, one example of which was the 
presentation of hair shirts to his 
friends. He was one of the great sol- 
diers of the crusades and it was dur- 
ing the first crusade that he acquired 
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Crown of Thorns 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
Condensed from the New York Sun* 


the crown of thorns in a curious busi- 
ness deal with John of Brienne, em- 
peror of Constantinople, partly to as- 
sist him in certain financial difficul- 
ties. 

The 15 windows of marvelous 
stained glass, as an old writer says, 
“almost make one believe that we have 
been caught up to heaven and placed 
in one of the most beautiful chambers 
in Paradise,” and in addition to the 
scriptural subjects they illustrate, some 
of them tell the story of the bringing 
of the relic to France and include por- 
traits of King Louis and his Queen, 
Blanche. The church itself, with its 
exquisite soaring spire, is considered as 
one of the loveliest jewels of Gothic 
architecture, for which reason, doubt- 
less, the French revolutionary mob, and 
the more recent “communards” of 
1871, attempted to destroy it—for de- 
struction of beautiful things seems to 
be the first thought of the Communist, 
as we have recently seen in Spain. 

It is worth pondering that the most 
beautiful buildings (and art generally) 
are the product of the ages of faith, 
and that modern nihilism and atheism 
have produced nothing but dirt and de- 
struction. How good it is for the 
world that there are men in it who 
still believe as did St. Louis; and that 
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a conspicuous headline in French news- 
papers can still run: “The Sacred 
Crown of Thorns is Carried From 
Notre Dame de Paris to Sens Cathe- 
dral. The procession carrying the pre- 
cious relic, with Cardinal Verdier at 
its head, stops at Melun and at Fon- 
tainebleau, where religious ceremonies 
are observed.” Even if the belief be- 
hind such ceremony is only symbol- 
ic,” it is well that certain men and 
women today still acknowledge that 
there is something mysteriously sacred 
behind life to symbolize. 

The acquisitions from the emperor 
also included parts of the true cross, 
the holy lance and the holy sponge. 
Men carefully chosen by the King for 
their piety and general reliability car- 
ried these sacred relics into France. 
The crown of thorns was inclosed in a 
coffer of gold, which was set in anoth- 
er of silver, and that, again, into a box 
of wood. The King himself, dressed 
as a penitent and barefooted, met these 
messengers at Sens, about 60 miles 
from Paris, and took the casket into 
his own hands and walked with it all 
the way. 

“So eager were the crowds to see 
the procession,” runs the description of 
it, “that it could move but at the slow- 
est pace.” The multitude thickened as 
the city folk came out from the walls 
to join in reverencing the treasure. In 
order that every one might rest his 
eyes upon it, Louis caused a lofty stand 
to be erected in an open spot, and there 
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the foremost of the clergy in France 
took turns in elevating the crown for 
the crowds to see. At Vincennes, east 
of Paris, the monks from the Abbey 
of St. Denis joined the escort. When 
the advance was renewed, Louis again 
bore the sacred casket, which he car- 
ried to a spot of safety in the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, at that time ap- 
proaching completion. From the ca- 
thedral Louis removed the relic to the 
chapel of St. Nicholas, attached to the 
palace, so that it might be under his 
close supervision and then, in an ec- 
stacy of reverence, he planned in its 
shelter a building which should be “in 
nowise like the houses of men,” the 
Sainte-Chapelle. Only royal chapels 
received the title Sainte. 

The present Palais de Justice was the 
king’s palace in St. Louis’s time, and 
the Sainte-Chapelle was the palace 
chapel into which the King used to 
steal twice or thrice each night to pray, 
and one can still see at the eastern end 
the platform to which the King ascend- 
ed by a staircase on the left side to 
show the sacred relic to the devout. 

One may smile to read that the pro- 
cession to Sens is not barefoot, but to 
my thinking it is all the more sincere 
in being so “modern” as to go in auto- 
mobiles. The “precious relic,” runs 
the newspaper account, “enclosed in its 
case of cut glass and chiseled gold, glit- 
tered above the high altar where Mon- 
signor Beaussant, Bishop of Elatee, the 
assistant to Cardinal Verdier, said 
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Mass. At 8:15 a. M. the solemn pro- 
cession forms. The holy crown is car- 
ried to the great carriage decorated 
with the image of St. Louis, standing 
before the main porch of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, waiting to carry it 
toward Sens at Villeneuve-l’Arche- 
veque, where seven centuries ago it was 
solemnly received by King St. Louis.” 

It is very significant that such a cere- 
mony can take place in the most “mod- 
ern” city in the world. But perhaps 
the meaning of Paris to those who 


Figures of Phantasy 


They hadn’t the chance of a tallow candle in the crater of Vesuvius. 
—Father Gillis. 


know something of its soul is that in- 
telligent “modernity” includes all 
modes of being and thinking and feel- 
ing from the beginning until now. 
Everything that has existed still goes 
on existing in Paris, and Paris includes 
and understands everything. There 
could, therefore, be nothing surprising 
to the true Parisian, religious or not, in 
the fact that men today should carry 
the crown of thorns to Sens, as 700 
years ago King St. Louis carried it 
from Sens to Paris. 


We saw two Jap hydroplanes at such altitude that they looked like silver 


brooches in the sun. 


—An Irish nun. 


This teakettle cover stays on like a lad on the merry-go-round. 


As startling as a boil on the neck of Miss America. 


—Susan Miller. 
—Charles Nash. 


Families in which the world revolves around the son. —Williem M. Dwyer. 


Ice jams were piled cathedral-high. 


—Catholic Missions. 


The stacks of dishes were rising like mounds of bills on the first of the 


month. 


—Elizabeth Varley. 


A voice so liquid and delicious sounding that I wished I’d brought a spoon. 


As happy as a Communist in a Red Revolution. 
She had eyes that asked to be looked into. 


—Betty Fetzer. 
—Social Justice. 


—Marion Lix. 


[Many of these are from college magazines. Collegiates (and others, of course) are 


See 
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invited to submit similar figures. We will pay upon publication one dollar for each 
used. Give the exact source. Contributions cannot be returned or acknowledged.—Ed. ] 





The Mystery of Lourdes 


By JOHN LA FARGE, S. J. 
Condensed from the American Weekly* 


Over 30,000,000 people, it is estimat- 
ed, have visited the shrine at Lourdes 
since it first became a place of public 
pilgrimage in 1858. Of the million who 
visit Lourdes annually, about 1% 
(10,000), are serious physical sufferers, 
and of this 10,000 some 150 are fa- 
vored with an extraordinary cure. Each 
year about ten of these cures are offi- 
cially certified as cured in a manner 
inexplicable to human science. 

The authorities at Lourdes certify 
to cures, not to miracles as such. When 
the Bureau of Verifications (Bureau 


des Constatations Medicales) passes 
on a given case it does not venture to 
say, “This man or woman is a certain 


instance of a miracle.” The physicians 
and Church authorities who rely upon 
the declarations of the physicians sim- 
ply state that the cure (not “miracle”) 
which has taken place is of a character 
which science cannot explain. 

Science, if it is science, and not mere 
doctrinaire judgment, recognizes certain 
inevitable conditions as governing hu- 
man existence. When these conditions 
are flatly contradicted, the event passes 
out of the domain of science, and oth- 
er explanations must be sought. 

Regarding miracles the position of 
the Catholic Church is clear. The 
Catholic Church holds that it is per- 

* ©American Weekly, Inc., New York City. 


It really is simple 


fectly reasonable and logical to suppose 
that Almighty God, who created the 
world and the physical order which ex- 
ists in the world, and who sustains the 
world and its physical order by His 
creative power, may suspend the oper- 
ation of that physical order in such in- 
stances as He sees fit. 

The Catholic Church also holds that 
it is entirely in keeping with the wis- 
dom and the holiness of God, as well 
as with the general principle of order 
in the universe, that such exceptions or 
interruptions to the general order 
should be made for some grave moral 
reason. Such a reason would be, for 
instance, that God wishes to remind 
men of His existence, His power or 
His holiness, when they had begun to 
forget these things. 

Or He might wish to certify the 
authority of some person entrusted 
with a special message to human be- 
ings, or the holiness of some man or 
woman whose life God wished to be 
taken as an example. In this category 
would be the miraculous cures report- 
ed to have been wrought at the inter- 
cession of Mother Elizabeth Seton, 
foundress of the Sisters of Charity of 
Emmitsburg, in the U. S., or the late 
Mother Cabrini, recently raised to the 
honors of the altar. 

July 9, 1939. Further publication probibited. 
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The Catholic Church, therefore, 
teaches as an article of Christian faith 
the physical possibility of miracles, as 
well as the moral fitness of such possi- 
bility in relation to the whole scheme 
of the moral and religious order of the 
world. 

But the Church does not ask anyone 
to believe in any particular, individual 
miracle, with the sole exception of the 
miracles of Christ, as recorded in the 
Gospel. The person who would go to 
Lourdes, as did the novelist Emile 
Zola, and declare that under no cir- 
cumstances could he believe in any 
miracle, would be running counter to 
the Catholic faith. But it is left to the 
individual’s own judgment as to wheth- 
er this or that cure that has taken place 
is, itself, necessarily a miracle. That 
is for the individual to decide. The 
most the Church does in these partic- 
ular instances is to cite the testimony 
of expert physicians—believers or un- 
believers, non-Catholics or Catholics— 
as to the evident fact that there is no 
scientific explanation of the marvelous 
event that has occurred. 

But Lourdes is not a place primarily 
interested in cures. The cures are but 
an incident of Lourdes, as they were 
but an incident in the life of Berna- 
dette Soubirous, the saintly peasant girl 
to whom this place of pilgrimage owes 
its origin. The entire aim of Berna- 
dette’s life was to acquire holiness. 
She was not interested in effecting 
cures or having cures effected by any- 


thing that she was connected with. 

Bernadette’s story is startlingly sim- 
ple. When on Feb. 11, 1858, the lit- 
tle daughter of Francois Soubirous set 
off with her two companions, her sis- 
ter, Toinette Marie, and Jeanne Abadie, 
to gather some firewood for her pov- 
erty-stricken parents in M. LaFitte’s 
field, miracles and apparitions were 
furthest from her mind. Never once 
in a lifetime of questioning did she 
vary by a hairbreadth from the original 
version of her experiences. Her parish 
priest, the stern Abbe Peyramale, 
frowned vigorously upon any mention 
of miracles from the start. He was so 
forbidding that only with the greatest 
difficulty could little Bernadette make 
up her mind to visit him at all. Bishop 
Laurence of Tarbes, in whose diocese 
Lourdes lay, who had the official 
charge of examining into these marvel- 
ous events and of permitting the grotto 
to be approached as a place of devotion, 
was known for his extreme caution and 
literalness. 

As soon as Lourdes’ fame began to 
spread, Bernadette withdrew from the 
scene and entered a convent in 1866 
at Nevers. Nor did she ever return to 
Lourdes in her life. 

Though she was ill with tuberculo- 
sis during her latter years, never did 
she think of seeking any cure in her 
own behalf. 

Her entire life, that of which there 
was testimony before 1858, and that 
of which there was personal observa- 
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tion from that date until her death in 
1879, was subjected to continual medi- 
cal scrutiny. Yet never did any sign 
appear which would lead to the belief 
that she was or had been in any way 
subject to hallucinations. Her charac- 
ter grew in sweetness, cheerfulness 
and calm courage, traits entirely for- 
eign to hallucinatory natures. She 
worked hard and showed abundant 
common sense. 

What then, is Lourdes? Lourdes is 
not a spectacle nor a show. Lourdes’ 
mission is one of education; it is a 
school as well as a shrine. To a world 
cursed with materialism, Lourdes 


preaches the supremacy of the human 
spirit over all flesh and matter. Lourdes 


places God first in human affairs. 

The modern man dreads bodily suf- 
fering, and lavishes millions to find 
ways and means of avoiding it. 
Lourdes recognizes suffering as a 
plague and an evil, but also recognizes 
a much greater truth, which is that suf- 
fering, through Christ’s cross, has been 
raised into a mysterious agent of the 
highest good. Health and sickness, 
suffering and well-being, each has its 
own mission in the life of men and the 
life of nations. Lourdes places each of 
these in its place, and teaches men to 
look above and beyond them to eter- 
nity. 

From the very earliest beginnings of 
Lourdes, attempts have been made to 
explain the cures which take place there 
by some process of “psychology.” Con- 


September 


tained in these explanations is an as- 
sumption and an assertion. The as- 
sumption is that the cures cannot be, 
must not be, effected by some force 
outside of the persons who experience 
them. Why this assumption? Why 
is it so bitterly maintained? No one 
seems to be able to explain this atti- 
tude of stubborn denial, except that 
there exists an inveterate dislike for 
anything which will bring God too ob- 
viously and directly into the affairs of 
men. 

Such bitter-enders maintain that the 
cures must be effected by something 
that goes on within the minds of those 
who benefit by them. Plausible as this 
assertion sounds, it meets some very 
serious difficulties. By far the greater 
number of physical ailments that are 
cured or curable by any type of mental 
suggestion are those which have already 
been effected by some mental sugges- 
tion. In other words, the mind can 
cure what the mind can cause; but the 
mind cannot cure what it has not in 
some way effected. The cures, which 
receive a complete certification at 
Lourdes, are totally removed from all 
mind-caused or mind-induced ailments. 
They are organic, grossly material and 
physically measurable: immense tu- 
mors; large sections of tissue eaten 
‘away by tuberculosis; gangrened 
bones; optic nerves destroyed and so 
on, as any study of the register will 
show. And the great cures are instan- 
taneous, allowing absolutely no time 
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for the reconstruction of millions of 
cells. 

It is worthy of note that, as far back 
as 1747, Pope Benedict XIV laid down 
a rule that cures which were associated 
with the nervous system were not to 
be relied on in cases of canonization of 
saints. Every year brings its quota of 
cures which fulfill these rigid require- 
ments. Our Lady at Lourdes seems to 
take a delight in selecting the most fan- 
tastically impossible challenges to the 
exercise of her intercessory power; 
choosing those conditions which defy 
any explanation from natural sources. 

To put the matter plainly: nothing 
which we now know of as existing 
within the human organism offers any 
explanation for the cures of Lourdes. 
The only solution of the difficulty 
would be to suppose we have in us 
something which no one knows of; but 
this is merely begging the question. 
Reason tells us of a Force outside of 
man, which created the world and sus- 
tains the world it created. That Force 
is the power of God. 

Sometimes people ask, “What is the 
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spiritual experience of those who ex- 
perience the cures at Lourdes?” None 
other than the spiritual experience of 
the thousands of people who flock each 
day to the Catholic churches to attend 
Mass and receive holy Communion. It 
is simply the experience of religious 
faith, and that faith is obtained not by 
a psychological process but by the free 
gift of God as you give a child a book 
or a slate. 

Furthermore, a number of those who 
are cured experience no emotion at the 
time. Some were too sick to think of 
anything. Others were little children, 
who had not the remotest idea what it 
was all about, but were brought to 
Lourdes by their parents. 

Nor are the cures attached to any 
place or circumstance. They occur be- 
fore or after the visit to Lourdes, at 
any spot or time during the visit. 

Lourdes is the place where, more 
than anywhere else in the entire world, 
all rivalries of classes, races and na- 
tions are stilled, and all humanity 
meets on a common ground of abso- 
lute peace and absolute brotherly love. 


Rewarded 


In 1912, Calles had been captured by the rebel chief, Francisco Escandon, 
and was on the point of being executed when Dr. Manuel Huerta appeared on 
the scene and secured the pardon and release of Calles, who was dissolved in 
tears at the contemplation of his impending fate. On December 15, 1938, this 
same Dr. Huerta was hanged, by order of Calles, in the principal square of Agua 
Prieta for disapproving of the evil rule of Carranza. 

John Rimmer, S.J., in the Catholic Virginian (June °39). 
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A Mohammedan Wedding 


By CLEMENT BECK, S.V.D. 


Condensed from the Christian Family and Our Missions* 


A Mohammedan, the father of 
a girl nine years old, was searching for 
a suitable bridegroom for the girl. He 
decided that a student would be the 
proper husband for his child; she was 
studying Udu and English. The father 
went to a college teacher and told him 
of his plan. The teacher asked several 
questions concerning the family of the 
bride-to-be and the bride herself; then 
he fixed upon a certain student as a 
suitable groom and accordingly in- 
formed the parents of the bride. The 
groom was thereupon invited to the 
house of the bride where the day was 
set for the wedding. The entire trans- 
action was finished within three weeks. 

In the afternoon of the wedding day 
the relatives and friends went to the 
home of the groom and decorated him 
with wreaths. About four o'clock all 
went to the nearby mosque. Silently 
they entered and sat down; when the 
Mohammedan priest appeared, all rose 
respectfully. The priest sat down near 
the groom, and all reseated themselves. 
Then the priest began to write: the 
name of the groom, of the groom’s 
father, and the caste to which he be- 
longed; then he asked for the name of 
the bride and her caste. 

Turning now to the groom, he asked, 
“Are you willing to marry the daugh- 


ter of this man, who is willing to give 
his daughter to you for 500 rupees 
(about $125)?” 

“Yes.” 

Turning to the father of the bride, 
he asked: “Are you willing to give 
your daughter to this man for 500 
rupees?” 

“Yes.” (In reality the groom need 
not pay this sum of money; it is only 
the basis of a claim in the event of an 
unjust repudiation.) 

The messenger returned to the 
mosque and the bride’s answer was re- 
corded. 

Following this ceremonial several 
parts of the Koran were read aloud, 
whereupon the priest said to the bride’s 
father, “Repeat these words after me, 
‘I give my daughter as wife unto this 
man for 500 rupees.” Then turning 
to the groom he said, “Repeat these 
words after me, ‘I take the daughter of 
this man as my wife for 500 rupees.’ ” 
All present prayed for a happy future 
for the bridal pair. Sweets were then 
distributed, some of which were eaten, 
the remainder wrapped in small pieces 
of cloth. 

The groom must wait for the second 
part, the coming of the bride to the 
groom’s home, which will take place 
after three or four years. As soon as 


*St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Ill. August, 1939. 
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the bride is grown up the groom will 
send several friends to the home of the 
bride. Arriving there at about 9 Pp. M. 
they will leave for the groom’s home 
after midnight carrying the bride in a 
sedan chair. The celebration will con- 
clude with a banquet in the morning. 

The groom is permitted to visit the 
home of his wife. Formerly all women 


in the house were veiled when the 
groom arrived, but now only the wife 
wears a veil and remains in hiding un- 
til he leaves the house. He can see all 
other women in the house and converse 
with them. Until now, however, he 
has not viewed the face of his wife, nor 
shall he until the second ceremony has 
been performed. 


Invitation Wanted 


Politeness or inertia 


Since my first year in high school, I 
have wanted to become a Catholic. My 
mother, whose father was a devout 
Catholic, would have favored my adopt- 
ing Catholicism when she saw how 
much it meant to me, but my father, 
brought up in a small biased town 
where there was no Catholic church, 
who as a young man had even joined 
the Ku Klux Klan, would definitely 
have opposed it. There was already 
trouble in the family at this time, and 
I knew that my becoming a Catholic 
might break up our home. Besides, 
there was my younger brother to think 
of; if I became a Catholic and he re- 
mained a Protestant, the division in our 
family would have widened. I decided 


By MAARI ETCHEVARNE 


Condensed from the Missionary* 


to wait until some Catholic friend 
should invite me to a church service. 
Going with a friend would not seem so 
drastic a move. 

Except for Frances, three years of 
high school went by without my know- 
ing any Catholic well enough to expect 
an invitation. I tried to show my in- 
terest to Frances by admiring her re- 
ligious medal, asking about the gram- 
mar school she attended, and telling 
her that my grandfather was a Catho- 
lic; but she, I presume, was too young 
and too inexperienced to feel my spir- 
itual need. 

Then I entered a large state uni- 
versity where I had hopes of meeting 
Catholic friends. Riding the bus to 


*The Apostolic Mission House, Brookland P. O., Washington, D. C. August, 1939. 
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and from the university threw me with 
a former Catholic acquaintance, Lu- 
cille. One afternoon she entertained 
me and several other freshman girls at 
her house, and, as we were leaving, 
asked if any of us knew anything about 
the Newman Club. As I had been 
keeping up with the notices of their 
meetings in the university daily news- 
paper, I immediately praised it as the 
most active religious group on the 
campus, ending with, “Of course, you 
should go. I would certainly go if I 
were a Catholic.” 

Lucille took my advice, and later told 
me about the enjoyable horseback rides 
she had with the Catholic club. In 
spite of my statement that horseback 
riding was my favorite sport, and my 
description of my riding habit, she did 
not seem to realize that I would have 
liked to go, too. 

Three years have passed and [I still 
have lunch occasionally with Lucille, 
but I still have no invitation from her. 

For over a year Frances and I have 
been in a small club that I started for 
three of us college girls interested in 
writing. During the 1938 Easter sea- 
son the meeting was at my home and, 
since there were only Frances, Betty 
and I present, we talked intimately 
about Lent. Though I had never de- 
nied myself at this time, I expressed 
my belief that fasting during Lent 
makes one really think about Easter. 
Suddenly, Betty, a Presbyterian, sur- 
prised me by saying that she was in 


September 


the habit of keeping Lent with a Cath- 
olic friend. Then, Frances proceeded 
to tell us jokingly how many things 
she had to do without during Lent, 
since she added something new to the 
list each year; but, for some reason, 
when she saw that we were serious she 
became silent. 

In my last year in college I was as 
far from becoming a Catholic as ever; 
and my brother, in his freshman year, 
was being persuaded more and more 
into Methodist activities. Determined 
to explain my problem to Frances, I 
told her what the situation was at 
home, that I wanted to belong to a 
Catholic group, and suggested our go- 
ing together to the Newman Club. She 


replied, with a little natural embar- 
rassment, that she was expecting an in- 
vitation to the club’s next dance from 
a Catholic friend of my _brother’s, 
Laurence, whom she had met at a re- 
cent party in our home. Of course, I 
understood her wanting to accept, un- 


encumbered, an invitation from a 


young man. 

“Surely,” I said, “you go right on to 
the dance. But, maybe, we can go to- 
gether to the next meeting after 
school.” 

I paused, waiting for her to choose 
the day or at least to remark, “Yes, 
we'll have to go some time.” But, to 
my amazement, she failed to respond 
at all. 

When Laurence entered the univer- 
sity, it was I, a non-Catholic, who, 
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while helping him arrange his program, 
stressed the benefits of belonging to 
the Newman Club, and he is now an 
interested active member. I questioned 
him purposely several times because I 
was beginning to use questions as a 
means of testing my Catholic friends 
to see how deep was their religion. He 
told me with a grin of pleasure how 
much he liked the Father Director and 
explained in detail the club activities 
—just as if I were his great-aunt who 
lived in the country, out of touch with 
the interests of modern young people! 

One night, when my brother and 
I had a party at our home, Laurence 
asked wonderingly, “Say, how is it that 
you have so many Catholic friends?” 

“Why, we don’t have anything 
against Catholics. In fact,” I con- 
fessed, “I . . . I favor Catholicism my- 
self.” 

Our conversation was interrupted 
and the evening sped by with no fur- 
ther reference to religion. This boy is 
deeply religious, often attending Mass 
on weekdays as well as on Sundays; 
I know that he made a novena for 
good grades last year. Yet, he was 
not ready to help. I felt as if I had 
stepped from one bank onto a rock in 
the middle of the stream, hoping to 
make my way to the other bank, and 
that he, like the rest of my friends, had 
left me there alone, bewildered. 

Some may wonder why I did not 
by this time make up my mind to go 
to the club myself. But one would 
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have to be a non-Catholic himself to 
realize how difficult it is for such a one 
to go into a Catholic group without 
a special invitation. 

At this time, however, a happy situ- 
ation arose for me. My brother, who 
is the strong, silent type, had shown 
during the last two years a desire to 
visit Protestant churches but I could 
not see that he leaned toward Catholi- 
cism. One afternoon he began to talk 
of conditions at the church we were 
attending, and admitted how dissatis- 
fied he felt with the vague teachings 
there. I told him what had been in 
my mind for so long; he listened sym- 
pathetically and we had a heart to 
heart talk. Several days later, he 
agreed to go with me, if I made an 
appointment, to see the Father Direc- 
tor of the Newman Club about ar- 
ranging for instruction in Catholic 
doctrine. My brother had, I found, 
been doing a lot of serious thinking 
of his own on the subject of religion 
and had decided to make a change of 
some sort. The idea of considering 
Catholicism came just at the right mo- 
ment for him. It was providential, 
too, that we discovered that mother was 
ready to go back, and that all she need- 
ed to make her final decision was our 
interest and support. 

We have been to the Father Direc- 
tor four times now and will definitely 
continue the instruction. In his office 
we have met members of the New- 
man Club (though we have not as. 
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yet attended it) and in this connection 
we have found them most cordial— 
not to the degree, however, of actually 
extending an invitation to their gath- 
erings. 

Last week, as we were going in for 
our instruction, we met Laurence. He 
greeted us with consternation as we 
went in to see the Father Director and, 
an hour later, when we came out, he 
was waiting to go home with us on 
the bus. It was honestly funny that he 
asked so many questions at once— 
whether we were taking instruction, 
how long we had been coming, would 
we join the Church? Without a 
doubt, no one could be more pleased 
than Laurence that my brother and I 
are studying Catholic doctrine, but he 
still has not asked us to the Newman 
Club! 

Our plans are not complete; we 
still have to discuss them at an op- 
portune moment with our father but 
we are hopeful that he will accept our 
decision calmly, if not graciously. He 
might even, in time, with mother, at- 
tend Mass with us. It is one thing in 
our favor that we have not been for- 
bidden to have Catholic reading ma- 


terial or to listen to Catholic programs 
over the radio. 

For a while, I almost resented my 
Catholic friends’ failure to give me an 
easy opportunity to learn something of 
the principles of their belief. But, as 
I mull it over, I have learned not to 
blame them too much, and to absorb a 
lesson from the experience. Among 
the Protestants, the thing that held me 
was their perfect friendliness, and it is 
the one thing that I shall feel worth 
carrying with me when I have become 
a good Catholic. 

The day after I finished the first 
draft of this article and was ready to 
type it, my invitation arrived. It was 
long delayed and almost despaired of 
but when it happened it came double. 
Two girls whom I hardly knew, riding 
with me on the bus, urged me, as 
warmly as anyone could wish, to come 
to their Catholic Club and to bring my 
brother. Such a friendly invitation, 
had it come sooner, would have 
smoothed the way for that initial step 
which is so hard for Protestants—de- 
liberate searching for a priest to re- 
quest the necessary instruction in Cath- 
olic doctrine. 


An eyewitness tells about a group of English Tommies drinking beer in a 
[Shanghai] waterfront cafe with a radio near them droning out the blue notes 
of a swing song. As 7:30 P. M. approached, one of them glanced at his watch, 
arose and switched the dial to the Catholic Hour program. When the speaker 
began, they set their mugs of beer upon the table, listened attentively till the 
end, and then went on drinking their beer. 

Ralph J. Deward, S.J., in China Letter (April ’39). 





Christian Marionettes 


Little old theater 


Marionettes filled an important 
place in the Greco-Roman culture. 
Athens and Ephesus rivaled in making 
them. Archimedes was supposed to 
have made such a marvelous puppet 
that it could perform nearly every hu- 
man action. Socrates enjoyed telling a 
puppet witty things and asking and 
answering clever questions. Plato was 
interested in marionettes representing 
Grecian gods and heroes. Puppets were 
very welcome in the palaces of Ro- 
man emperors and richly decorated 
theaters were built for them. The Ro- 
mans, having copied so much from the 
Greeks, no doubt acquired also their 
excellent marionettes. 

There were several kinds of puppets, 
each fascinating in its own way. The 
Greco-Roman culture knew three types: 
the Burattini, or hand doll, with head 
and hands attached to a sack; the 
Fantoccini, dolls fastened on a cord, 
suspended between a vertical stick and 
the operator’s knee; and those mario- 
Nettes manipulated by strings from 
above. 

Besides these there is today the “shad- 
ow,” a mere silhouette moved against 
a screen. The silhouettes are very ar- 
tistic, but their technique is related 
more closely to the moving picture 
than to the puppet stage. 


By ELIZABETH SHARP 
Condensed from America* 


Cultured men of all centuries have 
been the friends of marionettes, Fol- 
lowing Archimedes, Socrates and Plato, 
appears Charles V, Holy Roman Em- 
peror, who spent much of his retire- 
ment in the monastery of Cremona 
with the scholar, Torriani, making 
puppet soldiers. Marionettes enter- 
tained Saladin and Louis XIV. Shakes- 
peare wrote A Midsummer Night's 
Dream for them. Cervantes was an- 
other literary friend. Michelangelo 
and Lorenzo de Medici were patrons of 
puppets. Joseph Haydn, composer of 
such angelic Masses, wrote five toy 
symphonies for them. Goethe, the 
diplomat, poet and savant, loved pup- 
pets from childhood. 

The famous little people, so actively 
appealing to the cultured, have also 
served the purposes of the religious. 
The Egyptians made marionettes of 
their gods and adored them in the 
temples. Legend tells that the people 
of India believed marionettes to have 
lived with the gods before they came 
down to earth. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans used puppets during temple 
ceremonies. When Rome fell and the 
theaters and temples were destroyed, 
marionettes did not vanish. The Chris- 
tians, who had enjoyed them in the 
streets, took them into the catacombs 
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to enact episodes from our Lord’s life 
and the Old Testament. The greatest 
Passion Plays of early Christianity 
were performed by marionettes before 
the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. 
Marionettes soon lived in the 
churches as they had before in the tem- 
ples. Stages were built in the naves 
and chapels of the cathedrals. Here, 
and in the quiet of monasteries, pup- 
pets performed Mysteries, plays about 
our Lord’s life. In pious Spain, pup- 
pets appeared in the churches before 
they did in the streets. In England, 


too, marionettes first performed in the 
churches. Thence they went among the 
people, still presenting Biblical stories 


and lives of the saints. 

But when the children of the world 
turned aside from holy Mother Church, 
marionettes ran after them on evil 
roads. Then in 1550 the Council of 
Trent banished puppets from the 
churches. Although some marionettes 
established themselves just outside the 
churches and presented plays known as 
Miracle Plays, the majority were bent 
on worldly entertainment. Blasphemy 
and immorality crept into the plays, 
which aided in corrupting the people. 

Let us here cast a brief glance on the 
work of some of the most conspicu- 
ous marionette artists of the last half 
century. Henri Signoret invented the 
method of working puppets from be- 
low. They stood on an apparatus hid- 
den behind a raised proscenium floor. 
Strings running under the clothes 
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moved their limbs. Thus, Signoret’s 
marionettes appeared almost human. 
He caused a sensation, producing Cer- 
vantes, Moliére, Shakespeare and Ros- 
witha in 1888 in the Petit Théatre, 
Paris. 

The artist, Richard Teschner, in Vi- 
enna, makes marionettes of his own 
unusual conception, similar to the Jav- 
anese Wajang puppets. These dolls are 
exquisitely carved of polished linden 
wood, dressed and staged by Teschner 
himself. He delights in placing them 
in Oriental settings. Dear old Papa 
Schmid’s little theater in Munich and 
the famous theater in Salzburg have 
produced Faust and Mozart’s operettas 
for many foreigners. The finest mari- 
onette theater of today is Vittorio Po- 
drecca’s Teatro dei Piccoli in Rome. 
Podrecca’s performances are artistic in 
the highest degree, full of beauty and 
reality. He has 23 persons engaged in 
the service of his 500 marionettes, with 
which he produces operas and plays. 
His dolls are all works of art and are 
manipulated with such ingenuity that 
they perform incredible tricks with ease. 

Carola Maradas, connoisseur of arts 
and crafts, has been working with her 
puppet cast for six years in Europe and 
in California. Her marionettes, Cath- 
olic and art-loving, relive the lives of 
saints and perform Shakespeare. 

Miss Maradas makes puppets by an 
entirely new technique. They are made 
of chamois leather and their remarka- 
ble human expressions are painted with 
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water colors. Every doll, every article 
of its midget apparel, every piece of 
scenery, passes through the artist’s cre- 
ative hands, which, if not actually mak- 
ing the thing itself, at least add the 
finishing touches. The plays of Miss 
Maradas all impart Catholic thought, 


and experience with her comedies 
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proves that decency and fun are not 
antagonistic. Miss Maradas has already 
prepared two of Calderon’s plays for 
her stage. The Maradas’ marionettes 
can proudly rank among the most cul- 
tured of our day; authorities have 
judged them as being “artistically of 
high merit.” 
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The Sins of Joseph 


When Stalin became dictator of Russia, he repaid his debt of gratitude to his 
adoptive mother, Ekaterina Georgievna Dzhugashvili. The old woman who, 
after the death of her husband, earned her living as a seamstress, was moved into 
the palace of the former Viceroy of the Caucasus. Stalin himself, when visiting 
Tiflis, never went to see the old lady, neither did she travel to Moscow to see 
the dictator. 

Ekaterina Dzhugashvili died on June 7, 1937. Some two years earlier she 
turned one of the rooms in her apartment into a private chapel, hung it over with 
ikons and lamps and used to spend hours in prayer there. She also attended 
regularly evening and morning services in a near-by church. Devoutly she knelt 
before ikons, went to confession, received the Holy Sacrament, and very strictly 
observed all the rites of the Orthodox Church. 

The people of Tiflis began to talk. Naturally, everybody wanted to see the 
godless dictator’s mother humbly worshipping in the church, and the people 
flocked there. Not daring to close the church or take any drastic steps against the 
old woman, the local Communists tried to dissuade her from public exhibition 
of her religious devotion. But the old lady was obstinate. In reply to all the 
remonstrances she said, “I am old and my end is near. I pray to God to forgive 
me my sins and the sins of Joseph. May He be merciful to both of us!” 

After some hesitation the secretary of the Tiflis Communist Party Com- 
mittee reported to Stalin. The dictator ordered the old lady to be removed to 
Gori. In May, 1937, she contracted pneumonia, and as the hospital accommoda- 
tion in Gori was inadequate, they brought her to Tiflis for treatment. Soon 
afterwards Ekaterina Dzhugashvili died without having been permitted to see 
a priest and receive absolution. They buried her secretly, at night, without any 
religious ceremony. Stalin did not come from Moscow to attend the funeral. 

The Weekly Review (27 July 39). 











Highway of the Conquistadors 


By HOPE GILBERT 
Condensed from Travel* 


Buried in the sands of the American 
Southwest lies an epic of early trans- 
portation as remarkable as it is un- 
known. Modern engineering in 1936 
opened an international highway to 
Mexico City. Yet few people know 
that, 300 years before the Mexico City- 
Laredo highway was built, wagon 
tracks had worn a camino real from 
the capital of Mexico 1,590 miles north- 
ward to Santa Fe. Over this perilous 
route a regular transport service was 
established three centuries ago, the 
elaborate, detailed contract for which 
was in force, with minor changes, for 
half a century. The story of this 
service constitutes a striking chapter in 
pioneer transportation on this conti- 
nent. 

For this page in America’s past we 
are indebted to the Spanish empire 
builders, the conquistador and the 
padre. They made New Mexico what 
it is today: a commonwealth unique 
among our 48 states, where two old 
cultures, Indian and Spanish-Ameri- 
can, color every phase of its life. ° 

Two centuries before the opening of 
the Santa Fe trade by American trad- 
ers from the U. S. the Spanish cara- 
vans had become a regular feature of 
New Mexican life. Whereas the fa- 
mous Santa Fe Trail from Indepen- 


dence, Mo., to its New Mexico termi- 
nus was approximately 780 miles long, 
the route from Mexico City to Santa 
Fe was more than twice the distance 
of the later trail. The caravans of the 
two periods, morever, served distinctly 
different purposes. The wagon trains 
of the 19th century were conducted by 
Americans for commercial profit, huge 
returns being realized from the wagon- 
loads of goods sold to luxury-loving 
sefioritas and sefioras. The Spanish car- 
avans, on the other hand, served a 
humanitarian purpose, carrying sup- 
plies for the administration of the New 
Mexico missions and clothing and 
maintenance for the friars. 

The new capital, Santa Fe, was built 
in 1609, and the support of the mis- 
sionary work became a direct charge 
upon the Spanish crown. The exist- 
ence of some 80 pueblos with a com- 
bined population of 25,000 meant a 
tremendous load upon the Spanish 
treasury. It is estimated that from 
1609 to 1680 the Spanish government 
expended for the support of the New 
Mexican missions the huge sum of over 
1,000,000 pesos, a sum the more to be 
wondered at when reckoned in terms 
of modern money values. But this 
money was scarcely enough. 

According to the agreement of 1609, 
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supplies were to be sent to the mission 
at three-year intervals. Nevertheless, so 
the religious complained, four, five 
and six years sometimes passed without 
their receiving the long-awaited provi- 
sions. The caravan for the year 1629 
required an outlay of 81,000 pesos. 
Despite this large expenditure the 
Franciscan authorities felt the need of 
more workers and more adequate sup- 
port. 

The treasury officials of New Spain, 
in their two-fold desire to placate the 
religious and to protect the viceregal 
coffers, put their heads together to de- 
vise a new, more efficient system of 
control. Thus it was that a lengthy 
contract was drawn listing in detail the 
supplies to be purchased for each three- 
year period, and providing for their 
transportation to the mission field. 

The year is 1631 of a bright autumn 
morning in the City of Mexico. Un- 
wonted sounds fill the early morning 
air—strident cries of shouting men, 
clanking spurs, tinkling bells, and the 
insistent lowing of cattle. In a plaza 
at the edge of the city is a great con- 
course of men, wagons and beasts. The 
occasion is one of great satisfaction to 
the group of brown-robed friars view- 
ing the excitement before them. Of the 
Franciscan order, they have come to 
give Godspeed to the caravan about 
to leave for the missions of his Maj- 
esty’s most northerly province, New 
Mexico. 

“Arrel Adelante!” cries the captain 


and, accompanied by the cracking of 
whips, the cry is passed along from 
muleteer to muleteer as the long line of 
covered wagons gets in motion. Each 
wagon is drawn by eight mules, those 
in the lead gaily shaking the bells 
around their necks. Riding at the side 
of the caravan with a flourish of plum- 
ed helmets are the 14 soldiers of the 
military escort. A more sedate note 
is added by the 20 brown-garbed friars 
astride their mules. And bringing up 
the rear come large herds of cattle, 
sheep and goats, and several hundred 
mules to be used for relief. Dwarfed 
by the transport wagons are a number 
of oxcarts bearing all the worldly goods 
of new settlers and their families. 

A long and perilous journey lies 
before them, 1,590 miles of mountain 
and desert country stretching illimit- 
ably to the north. Their destination is 
Santa Fe and the missions of the dis- 
tant province. If all goes well the cara- 
van will reach Santa Fe in five or six 
months. But on this clear, dazzling 
morning the travelers have no thought 
for the far-stretching miles nor for the 
threat of raiding Apache and Navajo, 
for each in his own way is looking for- 
ward to fresh adventure. The young 
friars going for the first time to the 
new mission field are filled with a zeal 
for winning heathen souls. The soldiers 
thrill to the hope that beyond the “blue 
sierra” the ever elusive treasure may 
be awaiting them. The settlers ac- 
companying the caravan pin their faith 
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on making a fresh start in a new land. 

This caravan of the year of our Lord 
1631 represents a triumph of years of 
hope and struggle by the Franciscans 
in New Mexico, the achievement of 
their efforts to put the struggling mis- 
sions on a firm economic basis. 

At this time there were 46 friars 
already serving in the New Mexican 
pueblos. The 20 additional religious 
being sent in 1631 would raise the total 
to 66 ministering to some 70 or 80 
villages. About 30 small missions or 
conventos had been built in villages as 
scattered as Taos, the Rock of Acoma, 
among the Hopis and Zuiiis, and, near- 
er Sante Fe, at Santo Domingo, San 
Ildefonso, Tesuque and others. The 
Franciscans had undertaken not only 
to Christianize the Indians but to min- 
ister to their physical needs, to teach 
them new crafts and new agricultural 
methods. As a result they needed a 
diversity of supplies from their distant 
headquarters in new Spain. 

A partial list of the provisions car- 
ried by the caravans gives us an il- 
luminating picture of the 17th century 
conditions in the primitive outposts of 
Christianity in the Southwest. The sup- 
plies given each friar for the three- 
year period were of two general classi- 
fications: supplies for his own personal 
maintenance, and supplies for the ad- 
ministration of the mission. 

One wagon with its quota of 16 
mules was provided to transport the 
supplies for two friars. For his own 
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transportation each friar on his initial 
trip to New Mexico was given one 
mule with saddle and bridle. Against 
the cold nights of the Mexican plateau 
he was provided with only two blan- 
kets. Nine yards of canvas were used 
in making his mattress. For his per- 
sonal clothing he received six yards of 
Rouen cloth and 15 yards of a coarse 
Mechoac4n cloth, some of which was 
used for his cassocks. One hat, two 
pairs of shoes and two pairs of hose 
were supposed to last him for the three- 
year period. 

More ample provision was made in 
foodstuffs. As for sea food, each friar 
was entitled to 25 pounds of shrimp, 
54 pounds of haddock, 12% pounds of 
spotted dogfish, and six pounds of 
oysters. He was also given 52 pounds 
of bacon, 600 pounds of flour, 300 
pounds of biscuits and varying amounts 
of beans, lentils, corn, chile, garlic and 
onions. Ten heifers and ten sheep form- 
ed the nucleus of each friar’s livestock. 

For the construction of his church, 
and for the church bell, ornaments and 
various articles for religious service 
each friar received 875 pesos. The in- 
terior of the humble 17th century mis- 
sion may be pictured from the list of 
ornaments provided by the contract of 
1631: 1 crucifix with gilded brass han- 
dle; 1 pair of altar cloths of Rouen 
cloth; 1 embroidered altar cloth; 1 rug 
for the altar steps; 1 enameled silver 
chalice; 1 copper vessel for the Holy 
Water; 1 pair of brass candlesticks and 
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1 pair of gilded wooden candleholders; 
1 oil painting of a saint 244 yards high 
with gilded frame; 2 carved images of 
the Christ for every 5 friars. Bells and 
wind instruments were likewise pro- 
vided by the contract: 1 small bell to 
sound the Sanctus; 1 200-pound bell 
with iron framework from which to 
suspend it; for every 5 friars, a set of 
clarions and bassoons, and a set of 
trumpets. 

The mission infirmary was not over- 
looked. Each friar was given 35 pesos’ 
worth of medicines (the medicines un- 
fortunately are not listed), 1 pillow, 1 
blanket, 1 sheet and 644 yards of coarse 
linen. For every two friars these sur- 
gical instruments were provided: 1 


syringe; 1 razor; 1 lancet; 1 pair of 
barber’s scissors; 2 stills for distilling 


water. 

Under the contract one person select- 
ed by the Franciscan Order was respon- 
sible for the organization and admin- 
istration of each caravan. For 26 years 
the management was placed in the 
hands of Fray Tomds Manso who ac- 
companied and efficiently directed nine 
consecutive round trips at three-year 
intervals from 1631 to 1657. The num- 
ber of miles covered by the caravans 
under Fray Tomas totaled over 30,000, 
a truly amazing record for one man in 
those days of slow, laborious travel. 

The 1,590 mile camino real from the 
central plateau of Mexico to Santa Fe 
passed through varied country, some 
of it breathlessly beautiful, other re- 
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gions barren and forbidding. Starting 
at an altitude of more than 7,000 feet 
at the Mexican capital the camino 
wound northward along the great cen- 
tral plateau to Zacatecas and the min- 
ing centers of that area, then across 
the arid desert country of present-day 
Chihuahua. Striking the Rio Grande 
near the ford of Paso del Norte the 
trail crossed to the east side of the riyer 
and thence advanced through the 
treacherous stretch called Jornada del 
Muerto, and finally into the Pueblo 
country. Desert wastes, alkali marshes, 
flooded streams, and hostile Indians 
were but a few of the obstacles to be 
met and overcome. 

Having survived the difficulties of 
the trail and the dangers of raiding 
Chichimeco, Apache and Navajo, who 
roamed over the vast uninhabited area 
separating the Pueblo country from 
the settled regions of Mexico, the mem- 
bers of the caravan were joyfully re- 
ceived at the southermost Piro village. 
These Piro villages were destroyed later 
in the 17th century by plundering 
Apaches, or abandoned because of the 
constant threat of raids. Here the trav- 
elers received refreshment after the long 
grinding trip and in turn they left the 
supplies assigned to the friars of these 
villages. Some of the settlers, arriving 
with their few oxen, sheep and goats, 
might decide to go no farther with the 
caravan, but set up their Lares and 
Penates in the shadow of one of these 
Pueblos and its mission. After a few 
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days’ rest the caravan continued its 
journey up the Rio Grande to Santa Fe. 

Sporadic uprisings by the Pueblos 
occurred intermittently during the 17th 
century. As long as ample supplies 
continued to be sent from Mexico City, 
however, there was no widespread re- 
bellion. But with lessening efficiency of 
the transport service and increasing 
drought and raids by nomads in the 
years 1670 to 1680, the natives became 
increasingly resentful of Spanish rule. 
By the summer of 1680 the force of 
Pueblo hatred had risen to fever pitch 
under the astute leadership of the med- 
icine man, Po-pé. Almost simultaneous- 
ly with the dispatch of the 1680 caravan 
from the city of Mexico, the pent-up 
fury of the Pueblos burst upon the 
white interlopers. No one was spared, 
soldier, padre or settler. In the north- 
ern area about 1,000 Spaniards escaped 
the massacre and took refuge within 
the Governor’s Palace and adjoining 
barracks in Santa Fe. After a five-day 
siege by the Indians the refugees suc- 
ceeded in retreating southward. Joining 
with the survivors of the southern 


Pueblo area the fugitives marched near- 
ly 400 miles to Paso del Norte where 
a small mission had been established 
for the primitive Indians of that re- 
gion. There, providentially, the Span- 
iards were met by the mission caravan 
on its out-going journey from Mexico. 
The supplies provided by the caravan 
meant the difference between life and 
death for the destitute refugees. Out 
of this group of survivors from New 
Mexico was formed the main nucleus 
of the permanent settlement of El 
Paso. 

The caravan of 1680 was the last of 
the historic triennial supply trains. 
This final caravan marked the comple- 
tion of 50 years of service, a record 
notable in any period, and especially so 
in the days of rough frontier life 300 
years ago. The 17th century transport 
service to the New Mexican missions is 
a striking example of the paternalistic 
policy of the Spanish government to- 
ward its Indian subjects, a policy to 
which we of today are deeply indebted, 
for through it was preserved the rich 
Indian heritage of our Southwest. 


Fifteen countries have given Popes to the Church. England, Portugal, Hol- 
land, Asia Minor and Thrace have given one each; Spain, Africa and Sicily three 
each; Germany and Palestine six each; Greece nine; France 14; and Italy 207, 
of whom 103 were Romans. 


Sorrowful Mother Novena Notes (26 May ’39). 








Glimpses Into Propaganda 
By CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 
Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


There is room in Rome 


In the spring of this year 36 
young men were ordained priests in 
Rome’s Pontifical College for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith—or as it is more 
usually called, Propaganda College. 

It was an unforgettable sight. There 
indeed one could see the Catholicity of 
the Church on parade, as black, brown, 
yellow and white candidates stepped up 
to the bishop and received the great 
sacrament of Holy Orders. Stately 


brown Indians, studious-looking Jap- 
anese, dignified Chinese—Australians, 
Americans, Africans—went up to the 


altar of God. All were brothers of 
Christ in that great sanctuary as they 
prostrated themselves on the floor be- 
side one another for the litanies, as they 
filed up to the ordaining prelate, as 
they offered their first Mass together. 

In far away Asia, Chinese and Jap- 
anese are fighting a war to the death. 
But in the sanctuary of Propaganda at 
their ordination they embraced one an- 
other at the Pax as brothers of Christ. 
Just a short time ago in Africa, Italians 
and Ethiopians were killing one an- 
other in terrible battles. But in the 
ordination ceremony at Propaganda the 
Italian bishop, Monsignor Traglia, em- 
braced and kissed the colored priests 
with what seemed a special love and 
affection. 


Here in Propaganda, Christians are 
living out to the letter Christ’s doctrine 
of the universal brotherhood of man. 
Under the protection of the Church of 
Rome, 228 students, gathered from the 
vast reaches of all the mission countries 
of the world, are preparing to receive 
the priesthood. 

After the ordination service, the 36 
new priests, clad in their purple vest- 
ments, marched slowly out of the chap- 
el two by two, while a Japanese student 
played the organ. Into the great as- 
sembly hall of Propaganda they march- 
ed, there to receive the brotherly 
embraces of all their cosmopolitan 
fellow-students. 

At one end of the room, two of the 
newly-ordained priests—a Rumanian 
and a Chinaman—still clad in their 
purple vestments, wrung each other’s 
hands in speechless joy. They had no 
relatives there to rejoice with them. A 
relative would have to be rich indeed 
to make the journey to Rome. 

In the middle of the hall stood a fine 
young priest from Iraq, looking but a 
boy despite his recently grown black 
beard. Surrounding him was a group 
of dark, bearded Oriental priests and 
students. The newly-ordained was a 
priest of the Chaldean Rite. But as 
there are no Chaldean bishops in or 
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near Rome, he was ordained and cele- 
brated his first Mass with the ordaining 
prelate in the Roman Rite. But the 
blessings he was devoutly dispensing, 
clad though he still was in the Roman 
Mass vestments, were given in Syriac 
according to the Chaldean Rite! 

Not far away an old white-bearded 
Capuchin priest, one of the professors 
at the Propaganda, knelt before his 
former students—black, and white, 
brown and yellow. Two young Amer- 
icans, towering head and shoulders 
over their small Oriental fellow-priests, 
were joyfully receiving the enthusiastic 
congratulations of their English, Aus- 
tralian, American, South African fel- 
low-students. 

To make for ease of administration 
and social contact, the students of the 
Propaganda College are divided into 
eleven equal groups called camerate. 
Each camerata has its own recreation 
room, its own prefect, its own generous 
assortment of various nationalities. 

Such a camerata stays fixed for one 
term. The following term all are 
changed around again. In this way the 
students get to know one another, to 
study the mentality of all the different 
races. They play together, they go on 
walks together, they devise entertain- 
ments together. Their official language 
—a compromise—is Italian, though 
English is being used more and more 


extensively by the will of the students 
themselves, and Latin is always a ref- 
uge in case of need. 

One of the newly-ordained priests is 
assigned as prefect to each of the cam- 
erate. Each camerata prepared its own 
little family celebration to welcome its 
new head. 

One group, for example, received a 
Japanese priest. All stood waiting in 
their recreation room for his arrival. 
He was greeted by a deafening salvo of 
applause and polyglot cheers. Then a 
fellow-Japanese student stepped for- 
ward and gave a short speech of wel- 
come. The new prefect was then en- 
throned on a decorated chair placed on 
a raised platform at one end of the 
room. 

The Pontifical Urban College of the 
Propagation of the Faith is one of the 
favorite projects of the Holy See. It is 
one of the properties of Rome which, 
though outside the limits of the Vatican 
State, has nevertheless the privilege of 
being under the immediate civil juris- 
diction of the Pope. 

Propaganda College is the living re- 
alization of the ideal contained in the 
text of St. Paul: “For as many of you 
as have been baptized in Christ have 
put on Christ. There is neither Jew 
nor Greek: there is neither bond nor 
free: there is neither male nor female. 
For you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 








Cooperative Village 


An “American Catholic village” 
founded and operated on the Catholic 
principles of social justice, is the aim of 
the cooperative farm known as St. 
Teresa’s Village. 

The Village is situated near Green- 
ville, Ala., in the heart of the vast mis- 
sion territory of Central Alabama. The 
missionary for this section of the 
Diocese of Mobile was entrusted with 
the care of some 200 souls scattered 
through 20 counties and covering an 
area of 11,000 square miles—a territory 
equivalent to the combined areas of 
the dioceses of Boston, Brooklyn, New 
York and Chicago. 

For the most part, the work of the 
Church in this section of Alabama was 
with the class of farmers known as 
“sharecroppers.” In this territory are 
many families of this class which, with 
some help, some encouragement and 
some hope, could be made self-support- 
ing. They were now destitute and 
many of them were even without 
homes and actually starving. Many 
had been on government resettlement 
projects, and because they had been al- 
lowed to go hopelessly into debt, were 
dropped from these programs. A co- 
operative seemed to be the solution. 

A 160-acre tract was purchased. On 
the land were a few shacks, some cows 
and pigs and four mules. The families 
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began to move in. By Christmas of 
1937, seven families were located at 
the Village. 

All agreed that the actual manage- 
ment should remain in the hands of 
the founder, Father Terminiello, until 
the debt was paid. The families are 
earning their share in the cooperative 
by their labor, none of them having had 
capital to invest. When this share is 
earned, the Village will be run on strict 
cooperative principles, according to the 
Rochdale system, both as regards pro- 
duction and consumption. The Village 
now has a commissary, a medical clinic, 
a dairy and a commercial farm. Each 
family owns its own chickens and a 
one-acre subsistence farm. 


The first year’s success proved the 
possibility of bringing security, happi- 
ness, health and hope to this class of 
people under the cooperative plan. 
For the first time in their lives, the 
children attended school for a full year. 
Pellagra, hookworm and malaria, with 
which all were infected, have been 
wiped out. For the first time, women 
have not had to work in the fields 
and have been able to devote their 
time to making happy homes. And for 
the first time, they have the opportuni- 
ty to go to Mass. Additional security 
has been added by placing life and 
hospital insurance with each family. 


*St. Teresa’s Village, Bolling, Ala. May, 1939. 
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Bombs for Lunch 


By WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, C. P. 
Condensed from the Sign* 


The first bombardment of Chihki- 
ang City took place on April 21. The 
incident is quickly told, though the ef- 
fects will drag along in the lives of 
hundreds for many a year. That 
morning at 11:45 the air raid alarm 
sounded for the 26th time in Chihki- 
ang. Twelve minutes later the urgent 
signal was given, after which no one 
is allowed to move. 

Twelve minutes didn’t give the pop- 
ulace much time to slap their dwelling 
and shep boards into place, to grab a 
few essentials, and make a getaway 
from the city. 

Our own immediate preparation for 
the expected raid went according to 
routine, i. ¢., putting the mission reg- 
isters in the bell tower, opening the 
windows of the house, hoisting the 
American flag, and stepping into the 
chapel for a fervent prayer. Then the 
“wait,” which is very much like a 
wake. Sister Rosario, at the sound of 
the alarm, made off posthaste to the 
hills with the larger orphans and refu- 
gee children. Two blind women, an 
old crippled lady, and the refugee 
“tots” were hustled into the dugout 
shelter. 

Forty-five minutes passed. We be- 
gan to think the day would bring none 
of those wheezing things hurtling at 


Non-combatants’ distress 


us from the sky. I casually remarked, 
“If those ‘birds’ don’t come by one 
o'clock, I’m having dinner.” 

At exactly 12:52 that distant, omi- 
nous, heavy, dull purr of roaring air- 
plane motors was detected. Human 
ears are the only air raid detectors in 
Hunan that I know of. “They're 
coming, they’re coming,” was the cry 
that went up, while nerves went taut 
in spite of all one could do or say. 
Three of the Sisters elected to chance 
the dugout (built around a tree, by 
the way). 

My own thoughts for safety were set 
in and on the bell tower. Just then 
one of the Sisters made a dash across 
the yard, and to my question, “Where 
are you going, Sister?” she said, “I’m 
staying in the church.” I advised her 
to go away up in front since the facade 
might come crashing down. 

The thundering planes—18 of them 
—were upon the city. One dash and I 
was inside the tower, crouching low 
behind a huge drum of Red Cross cas- 
tor oil, I never thought of the mess I 
might have got myself into. In less 
time than it takes to write this line, 
bombs came plunging out of the sky, 
exploding with terrific force. 

The tower door came crashing in; 
glass from the side windows of the 


*Union City, N. J. August, 1939. 
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tower showered in a hundred pieces 
over me. One piece nipped the back of 
my head and drew blood. Outside the 
tower there was one grand collapse. 
It seemed to me as though the world 
were caving in and “yours truly” was 
under it. The concussion of exploding 
bombs lifted me from the floor. 

It required a few seconds for my 
brain to begin to function. I crawled 
out of the debris to face huge billows 
of black smoke curling up over the 
church. “My God!” I cried. “The 
church has been hit. What about the 
Blessed Sacrament—what about the Sis- 
ter in the church?” As soon as I step- 
ped inside the church, I saw that the 
board ceiling had collapsed and was 
strewn across the pews. A search of 
, the confessionals—a full-throated yell 
failed to locate Sister. I can distinctly 
recall asking myself, “Could Sister have 
been blown out through the roof?” 
Strange what thoughts flash up under 
such stimulating circumstances. Stand- 
ing inside the church and looking at 
the sky—all the tiles had slid off the 
toof—was anything but a religious sen- 
sation. 

Half a minute later, amidst clouds 
of settling debris and scattering smoke, 
Sister’s voice came down from the di- 
rection of the hospital assuring me she 
was safe. Later Sister told how she lay 
flat on the sacristy floor while the vest- 
ment case did an Irish jig. The hum 
of the enemy planes could still be 
heard. 


A hurried visit to the Sisters’ com- 
pound revealed boards and tiles strewn 
all over the place. Three Sisters stood 
outside the dugout, and one of them 
remarked, “Father, that dugout isn’t 
safe.” Well, didn’t I know it wasn’t! 
What place was? But where could a 
person go? 

The raid—the actual bombing—was 
on and off within a minute, just the 
time it took for those 18 planes to fly 
across the city. But it will require 
years to renew and rebuild the path of 
wanton destruction cut across the city 
from the northeast to the southwest. 
More than 100 bombs were dropped; 
four fires raged simultaneously within 
the city, one dangerously near the mis- 
sion. 

No sooner had the raiders departed 
than the wounded began to arrive at 
our mission gate, borne hither on im- 
provised stretchers, on plain boards, 
on doors taken down for the occasion, 
in sedan chairs, or “piggy-back.” 

What pandemonium! Everybody yell- 
ing at somebody else, moaning and cry- 
ing of stricken victims, push, rush, 
“Attention, please!” Stares from fright- 
ened eyes, bleeding wrecks, mud spat- 
tered, silent sufferers, men, women, 
innocent children, all came to us in that 
trek of the wounded and maimed. The 
entire mission personnel gave a helping 
hand. Even the larger orphan girls 
were called in to heat vast quantities 
of water, bathe faces, carry pails, make 
extra beds, hold lamps, for the work 
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stretched on far into the dreary night. 

The maximum of effort was de- 
manded of them immediately after the 
almost superhuman strain of surviving 
an aerial bombardment. All else was 
forgotten, save the medical needs of 
those 247 victims brought to the hos- 
pital. Our Chinese doctor and nurses 
worked untiringly and rendered inval- 
uable service. 

The hospital yard that afternoon and 
night was bedlam. Dozens of people, 
friends and relatives of the wounded, 
dying, and dead, milled about carrying 
flashlights, lanterns and blazing fag- 
gots. Huge coffins were borne in, high 
on the shoulders of shouting coolies. 
The whole gamut of distress, sorrow 
and grief passed before our eyes, made 
so weird and impressive under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Amidst all the rush of hospital work 
that afternoon a hapless gentleman 
brought in a two-weeks-old baby, and 
remarked, “I just found this baby on 
the street.” 

Around 4:30 Pp. M., I made a hurried 
visit through the city, calling on several 
Catholic families. By picking out cer- 
tain groups it was possible to obtain 
information about the entire Christian 
community and how they fared during 
the raid. Not one baptized Catholic 
received so much as a scratch. Sixteen 
Catholics were inside collapsing houses; 
one lay flat on the ground within 15 
feet of an exploding bomb inside the 
Protestant Mission (the fortunate lad 


was doing some carpentering work for 
the Protestants); another found safety 
for himself in spite of the fact that he 
lay alongside several drums of gasoline 
ripped open by bomb concussions close 
to a raging fire. 

During this trip abou* the city I 
saw several squads of excavators at 
work, At one place they had unearthed 
a man buried to his waist; that man 
was bossing the job, believe it or not. 
At another spot four dead bodies had 
already been removed from their bomb- 
made tomb. At a third place I wit- 
nessed the digging out of a man who 
had been buried under a mound of 
mud ten feet high. 

One saw distracted mothers weeping 
beside their demolished homes, bewail- 
ing the lost life of a child buried be- 
neath the heap of ruins. Three burnt, 
charred, black bodies told of a fire 
plight—victims trapped beneath wood- 
en beams and burned alive. Another 
victim, dragged from a blazing home, 
was minus one hand—his skull wide 
open. 

The death toll of the Chihkiang raid 
was put officially at 246; the wounded, 
224 (though this last figure is much 
underestimated); houses demolished 
and burnt, 2,000; estimated damage, 
5,000,000 Chinese dollars. This much 
I know: one more such raid and there 
won’t be any Chihkiang. Another thing 
I know: a second air raid on the city 
is not going to find me inside that bell 
tower. 
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Fichter, Pn S.J. Roots of Change. New York: Appleton-Century. 318 
pp. $2.50. 


The author has woven practically all that is essential to the social 
problems of the last 300 years into the biographies of 14 representative 
men and women. Among those included are St. Vincent de Paul, Oxa- 
nam, Kingsley, Manning, Marx, Leo XII, Tolstoy and Rousseau. 

° 


Smith, Gerard, S.J., ed. Jesuit Thinkers of the Renaissance. Milwaukee: 
Marquette Univ. press. 254 pp. $3. 
n excellent collection of essays written by prominent Catholic 
authors treating the great Jesuit saints and scholars of the Renaissance. 
e 
Louise, ue Mary, S.L., ed. Over the Bent World. New York: Sheed. 750 
pp. $4.50. 

This anthology of well-chosen selections of representative Catholic 
writers offers an excellent variety in both the literary form and subject 
matter. 

e 
Theodore, Sister Mary, S.S.A. Heralds of Christ the King. New York: 
Kenedy. $3.50. 

Describes the missionary work of Father Francis M. Blanchet and 
Father Modeste Demers who came to the Willamette Valley, Oregon, 
in 1838. The author is a missionary Sister of St. Ann, who has been 


in the territory since 1878. 
e 


Spieler, Joseph. As I See Me. Milwaukee: Bruce. 97 pp. $1. 

The sub-title, Helps in Self-Discipline, briefly. summarizes the con- 
tents of this excellent little guide to the recognition and correction of 
self-deception in ourselves and others. Eighty-one concrete examples of 
human behavior are analyzed. 


Collins, Joseph B., S.S. Catechetical Instructions of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
New York: Wagner. $2.25. 
This English translation of the ‘basic teachings of the Catholic 
church as found in the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas is a valuable book 
for the laity and for teachers of religion. 


e 
Habig, Marion A. Heroes of the Cross. New York: Fortuny. $2. 


A compilation of available information concerning the life and 
death of the 117 Franciscan martyrs in North America. 


® 
a Willis Dwight. How Firm a Foundation. New York: Sheed. 192 pp. 
1.75 


An inquiry into the modern way of thinking in which the author 
analyzes Descartes, and points out the errors in the Cartesian method 
which have influenced our present day thought. 

e 
Lattey, C., S.J. Paul. Milwaukee: Bruce. 182 pp. $3.25. 


Intended as an introduction to the personality and theology of St. 
Paul. An addition to the Religion and Culture series. 





